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joie Try the Alka-Seltzer A-B-C : 
Cold Comfort Method... ss 


Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort 
the headache and that ‘‘ache- 
all-over’’ feeling. 





Be Careful. Get more rest than 
usual, dress wisely, stay out of 
chilling drafts, get your daily | 
quota of vitamins. 


Comfort your throat, if it’s raw Wi 
and raspy from the cold, by 
gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just 
dissolve two Alka-Seltzer tablets i 
in half a glass of warm water. 
Use this soothing gargle—often. ‘“ 

Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s— You'll h 


never know how much better they cc 
can make you feel until you do! 
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Editorial Comment 





ws According to a survey of the NEA in 
August, teachers had given to Selective Service 
and rationing 20,000,000 hours of school time 
and 18,000,000 hours of non-school time. The 
average service of a teacher in 
this field alone is 41 hours or 
the equivalent of one week of 
full-time employment. During the school year 
1941-42 our public school systems were di- 
rectly responsible for nearly $81,000,000 in 
sales of war stamps and bonds.. In the same 
period 162,000 tons of waste paper were col- 
A victory 


TEACHERS’ 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


lected by grade and high schools. 
garden acreage of 168,800 acres was directed 
by the schools. These accomplishments are only 
part of the record last year and the current year 
will witness a tremendous increase in these and 
other areas. 


5 


ws More school children will be taking walks 
this year. By federal order school bus routes 
are being rearranged to do away with over- 
lapping. Children living less than two miles 
from school are denied 
bus service. Nor will bus 
service be allowed those who can use public 
carriers. The situation is critical for many high 
school students may be denied their education 
because equipment is deteriorating and some 
areas cannot be covered. In addition to the 
hardship imposed upon children in the open 
country, the consolidation of schools will be af- 
fected in proportion to the period of tire and 
bus shortage. We may witness a spell of de- 
centralization of schools, the extent of which 
no one knows, 


WALKING TO SCHOOL 


Not only will more rural children walk, but 
city pupils as well. Urban transportation facili- 
ties are pressed to the limit despite staggered 
office and mercantile hours. High school stu- 
dents are voluntarily pledging not to use city 
buses so that workers may be transported and 
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collapse of facilities prevented. Fine co 
operation! 

These adjustments are only a few of many 
which shall have to be made. Conservation of 
coal and fuel oil may, unless things take an un- 
expected turn for the better, have far-reaching 
effects. Already we hear of eastern systems 
adopting long mid-winter recesses and running 
schools until the latter part of June. We are in 
an involved and ramifying spiral of causes and 
effects which must be met with calm determin- 


ation in the best interests of our children. 


+ 


w Applause to the voters of Georgia! They 
ousted a governor who took it out on profes- 
sors not to his liking and who demoralized the 
principles of free education. The situation be- 

came so bad that accrediting as- 


HANDS OFF, the schools 


SAYS GEORGIA crossed 


sociations 
from their approved lists. This 
drastic action awakened Georgians to the dam- 
aging policies of their chief-of-state. A severe 
blow had been given the reputation of their 
schools. That was just too much, and the main 
issue in the primary election was the prestige 
of the state’s educational institutions. Result 
was a deserved rebuke from the voters. The re- 
volt in Georgia shows again that the public 
will not tolerate destructive meddling with 
schools. 


4 


w For several years many teachers have been 
under the Hatch Act. It applied to all em- 
ployees of states and their political subdivisions 
who received whole or part pay from federal 
funds. The intent of this 
legislation was to curb cer- 


TEACHERS OUT OF 


HATCH ACT : ne 
tain political abuses. At the 


time of its enactment no arguments for inclu- 
sion of teachers were voiced but they were, 


nevertheless, caught by it. The teachers cer- 
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tainly had no objection to legislation to curb 
political corruption or to the primary purpose 
of the law itself. They did, however, object 
when they sensed the degree to which it cut 
into the profession. They felt that, as teachers 
of citizenship, they were in a poor situation if 
they themselves were deprived of any aspects 
of citizenship. Accordingly, the NEA’s Com- 
state and local organizations 
pushed a remedial amendment to the Act. Op- 


mission and 


position to the exclusion appeared immediately, 
but the Congress admitted the simple justice of 
teachers’ contentions and rectified the law 
which had become a serious threat to freedom 


of teaching. 


ew The Program: What was generally expected 
to be a smaller convention turned out to be one 
of the largest in the history of the association. 
Travel difficulties apparently faded before the 
determination of the mem- 
bership to get there. There 
was enthusiastic approval of speakers and the 


THE CONVENTION 


organization can again point with pride to the 
quality of program it provides. There were 
some innovations in the general program and 
these received popular acclaim. Reports to the 
writer were that section programs were of a 
high order and very practical. 

A wartime aspect was given the meeting in 
the appearance of numerous representatives of 
the Army, Navy, and government agencies 
who had sensed the great opportunity of get- 
ting their appeals for needed help to the teach- 
ers of the state. The officers made arrange- 
ments for personal appearances of these men 
before the general and section programs, for 
distribution of literature, or announcements 
from the platform. This co-operation on the 
part of the WEA was highly appreciated by 
the war agencies. 

The pageant ‘Free Men” drew a full house 
on Thursday evening. In providing the differ- 
ent type of entertainment, the officers felt it 
was timely and might convey ideas which 
could be carried out in other communities. We 
congratulate the Milwaukee School Youth Vic- 
tory Council and the administrators and teach- 
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ers for this noteworthy and mammoth pro- 
duction. The perfection of its presentation is 
a testimonial to their co-operative strength. 
Representative Assembly: New election pro- 
cedures made more time available for transac- 
tion of business and consideration of reports. 
Most of the reports appear in this issue as 
adopted; also, the resolutions offered by that 
other 
adopted under New Business. These and other 
business will appear in the December issue. 


committee. A few resolutions were 


The delegates amended the constitution by 
adopting the majority committee report affect- 
ing election of executive committee members 
under a district plan. In a later issue we shall 
explain the new set-up and present a state map 
outlining the districts. We suggest that this 
Journal be saved for reference since members 
are thereby provided with legislative items and 
policies of the association. 

Opening musical numbers by Cudahy and 
Washington (Milwaukee) high school bands 
were of a high order and we thank them for 
taking part in the program. 

President Zellmer presided with graciousness 
and effectiveness, and he has every reason to 
be pleased with his convention. 

The dates of the 1943 convention are No- 
vember 4-5—6. Preparations for it will go for- 
ward. It will be held unless unforeseen devel- 
opments or conditions force its cancellation. 


a 


mw “Some big taxpayers, and some little ones, 
want to cut educational service during the war 
to ‘the minimum essentials.’ We strongly 
favor such action, not only in wartime, but al- 
ways. But we want to define ‘es- 
sentials’ of education for every 
American child in terms that include effective 
health instruction and school health service, 
civic training that provides a good understand- 
ing of the economic and social problems of 
modern life, an enduring love of learning, and 
a chance to live through a happy and whole- 
some childhood. But we fear that the profes- 
sional tax-reducers would not accept a defini- 
tion of ‘essentials’ in such terms as these.” 
—The School Executive. 


ESSENTIALS 
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Officers For 1943 


President 


TARAS 








HANSEN 


= Wm. C. Hansen, our presi- 
dent for 1943, is president of 
Central State Teachers college 
in Stevens Point. Before assum- 
ing that educational position in 
December 1940 he had been a 
teacher and administrator for 
more than 25 years. He headed 
the Northwestern and Southern 
WEAs in 1929 and 1940. 


Vice Presidents 


@ Miss Theodora Taras, La 
Crosse classroom teacher, was 
elected without opposition to 
succeed Miss Alice Byrne on 
the Executive Committee, for a 
three-year term. Miss Taras has 
been active in teacher activities 
in La Crosse for several years, 
and has been a WEA delegate 
at several NEA conventions. 
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WITTER 


@ Fred Witter, now ex-officio 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee as past-president of the 
WEA, takes the place of L. R. 
Evans, Sheboygan, who has re- 
signed because of continued ill 
health. Supt. Witter is head of 
the Burlington schools, and has 
held numerous positions in edu- 
cational circles for many years. 











BOLTON 


® Our first vice president, Miss 
Louise E. Bolton, has been a 
teacher in the Racine school 
system for many years. Her ed- 
ucational activities have been 
varied: she was chairman of 
the WEA Code of Ethics com- 
mittee, she represented the 
WEA on the National Council of 
Education from 1934-1940, and 
has held offices in Racine edu- 
cational circles. 


NELSON. 





= A. T. Nelson, elected as sec- 
ond vice president without op- 
Position, is supervising princi- 
pal of the Grantsburg schools. 
He is a graduate of River Falls 
STC, and has been active in 
educational circles in northern 
Wisconsin for a number of 
years. In 1936 he was president 
of the Lake Superior Education 
Association. 





EVANS. 


= Calvin O. Evans, teacher in 
the Milwaukee Vocational 
school, is third vice president 
for the second consecutive year. 
He is a graduate of Kansas 
university, with an M.A, from 
Chicago. He has been president 
of the WEA Local in the Mil- 
waukee Vocational school, and 
has been active in affairs of 
the state association for several 
years. 
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Council on 


= THE SCHOOLS IN WARTIME: Public education 
was established to provide that degree of pop- 
ular intelligence required in a government 
where men govern themselves. That has been 
the fundamental justification for making the 
public school system the largest industry in the 
nation. It was so decreed by the founders of 
the Republic. While the schools have lifted 
the level of literacy upward, they now assume 
a position more auspicious and strategic than 
ever. 

“The United States Government needs edu- 
cation today as it never did in the history of 
our nation. Our schools are part of our victory 
production assembly lines,’’ says a high official. 
A general hastens to add, “Education is the 
backbone of the army.” Educators, all of them, 
accept this significant obligation in full knowl- 
edge of its implications. Already the war serv- 
ice record of education is one which has won 
the admiration of those who know its accom- 
plishments. The Wisconsin are 
committed to unstinted support of the war ef- 
fort within the limits of their ability to serve. 


schools of 


We commend the splendid service being 
rendered by the children and teachers of Wis- 
consin in furthering the war effort. To date 
the voluntary and requested services of the 
schools include Stamp Sales, model airplane 
construction, production of Red Cross equip- 
ment and supplies, useful articles for the 
armed forces, caring for children of employed 
parents, morale activities, air raid drills, pre- 
cautionary measures, first aid courses, various 
salvage drives, civilian defense, garden activi 
ties, assisting in crop harvests, nutrition, safety, 
and innumerable activities in community drives. 
Public recognition has been accorded the meri 
torious work of the schools in rationing regis- 
trations made possible by the organizing genius 
of school people. 

Curricular adjustments to give pre-induction 
and pre-flight training have been made. The 
High School Victory Corps is under way. 
These direct contributions to our armed forces 
are evidence of the flexibility of our schools to 
adapt themselves to the call of leadership in a 
crisis. 
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Education 


No review of education and the war can 
overlook the great assistance of trade schools, 
vocational schools, and colleges which have 
trained millions of men in technical skills for 
industry and combat service. Their organiza- 
tion of courses is comprehensive and embraces 
every military branch. They are in session 
around the clock. Higher education ts an in- 
dispensable arm in training. 


= CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN WARTIME: T he 
educational welfare of children and youth is 
essential to the preservation of democracy and 
to our future national strength. The basic pro- 
gram includes elementary and secondary 
schooling. We must remember, (1) there are 
young people to educate; (2) they are a year 
older every year; (3) we must not sell short 
this generation of children, 

A. The school year and school courses must not 
be curtailed to release youth for industry un- 
til all available and employable men and 
women have been utilized. We agree with 
military authorities that the youth of high 
school age should be encouraged to finish 
school, within the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act. 

B. Changes in the curriculum must serve the 
long-time good of children and youth as 
well as the urgent needs of today. 

C. Health, physical and mental, must be given 
greater attention than ever before. 

D. Providing opportunities for children to par- 
ticipate in war services will give them a sense 
of worthy partnership in the national enter- 
prise; will afford normal outlets for ener- 
gies; will reduce nervous tensions and fears; 
and, will provide a desirable integration of 
educational purposes and community projects. 

While the practical necessity of shifting edu- 
cational emphasis is recognized and carried out, 
we emphatically disapprove of attempts to use 
present emergency needs to force curtailment 
of opportunities for children and youth. If the 
schools are to meet their democratic responsi 
bilities in war and peace, they must resist pres- 
sures for mass education along bare disciplin- 
ary assembly lines characteristic of totalitarian- 
ism. One of the outstanding American educa- 
tional developments has been respect for the 
individual. Remove that, and the democratic 
concept of education disappears. Whether in 
war or peace, we cannot afford to discard cul- 
tural values and the democratic spirit. 
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s FINANCIAL SUPPORT: No consideration of 
school support or local government services 
can ignore the federal tax picture. Federal 
taxes will be increasingly heavy. At present 
state and local treasuries are in the best con- 
dition they have been for some time. Tax col- 
lections have been good, relief costs greatly re- 
duced, and tax delinquency is low. In addition 
to these factors, public improvements are at a 
practical standstill because of the scarcity of 
materials and labor. 


On the other side, certain tax sources are 
yielding less. Gasoline taxes, sales taxes, taxes 
on cigarettes, beer and liquors are declining. 
Many small businesses will cease to be revenue 
contributors. Schools and municipalitis are con 
scious, also, of increased operating costs. 

Fiscal authorities and budgetary experts ad- 
vise that the present local and state treasury 
balances should be preserved and tax rates 
maintained in order to prepare for the recon- 
struction days,— for public improvements and 
repairs now being deferred, and for educating 
the big influx of young men returning to high 
schools and colleges. In short, they recommend 
a far-sighted policy in order that state and local 
governments retain their financial solvency. 
When local units lose their solvency, they be- 
come petitioners to higher units. A fiscal pol- 
icy which is based upon the assumption that tax 
and expenditure problems will vanish at the 
cessation of the war is not only fallacious but 
dangerous. A backlog of reserves for conver- 
sion from war to peace must be prepared. Cur- 
rent favorable conditions are predicted as tem- 
porary. The outlook is that schools and local 
units will encounter difficult problems. 


In consideration of the tasks placed upon 
our educational system it is an imperative duty 
to demand adequate financing. A policy of 
penuriousness or retrenchment would deprive 
education of the means of doing what the gov- 
ernment and armed forces expect of it. Local 
support of schools should be supplemented by 
increased state aids. The federal government 
should extend assistance through regular chan- 
nels. The war has again proved that education 
is a national problem. 


= TEACHER SUPPLY: Securing teachers is a na- 
tion-wide problem. Critical shortages exist in 
certain fields and decreased training enroll- 
ments accentuate a discouraging situation. 
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Teachers by the hundreds have enlisted or were 
induced to enter industry on account of shop or 
scientific skills. No plea is made for defer 
ment of teachers as a class. There is, however, 
an inconsistency when the schools are urged to 
emphasize shop, science, and mathematics; 
when it is said that the boys now in junior high 
school will be winning the war and they must 
have sound fundamentals; and then the schools 
are not permitted to retain teachers of those 
We note the 
recent order of the Selective Service Director 


subjects. with some satisfaction 
that local draft boards give consideration to 
teachers of essential subjects. 


We recognize that teachers are animated by 
the common desire to serve their country in in 
dustry or the combat forces. On the other 
hand, thousands of teachers left the classrooms 
were too attractive 


because elsewhere 


compared with low teaching wages. When 


Waves 


young high school graduates can begin at big 
wages in industry, meagre teacher pay ts in a 
poor competitive position. There is no time for 
equivocation in teachers salaries. Unless salar 
ies, especially in rural areas, are given a sub 
stantial increase there will be untaught children 


everywhere 


= SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT: W e 
any efforts to curtail vital supplies and equip 


deprecate 


ment required by the schools, except on the 
basis of clearly demonstrated greater need of 
such materials by our armed forces. Without 
adequate equipment the schools cannot fulfill 
the the 
trained civilian and combat personnel 


urgent demands of government for 


@ TOLERANCE: Educators should make 


effort to discredit, discourage, and prevent in- 


every 


tolerance in thought and deed on the part of 
pupil or citizen. They may well point out the 
degree in which Americans play into the hands 
of the enemy when race prejudices or bitter 


class partisanship engage their minds and 


energies. 


= INTER-ALLIED UNDERSTANDING: In the in 
terests of the general welfare it is highly im 
portant that the schools of this country, through 
their curricula, seek to bring about better un 
derstanding among the peoples of the Ameri- 
Allied Nations throughout the 


cas and the 


world. 
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= CO-OPERATION NECESSARY: In order that 
our higher institutions of learning may render 
maximum service in technical training, we urge 
the closest cooperation of the government with 
our colleges so that prescribed programs be not 
disrupted by conflicting federal regulations. 


= LEGISLATION: We recommend the following 
legislation: 


1. Amendment to the minimum salary law set- 
ting $1200 as the legal minimum for all 
teachers having four years of professional 
training with a degree; $1000 minimum for 
teachers having less than four years of 
training. 


2. County boards of education elected by the 
people; power of redistricting with appeal to 
state superintendent. Law to become effective 
July, 1944. That part of it making county 
superintendency appointive to become effec- 
tive in 1945. 

3. Remove salary limitation on certain state ad 

ministrative positions: State Superintendent, 


REALIGNMENT OF CONVEN- 
TION SECTIONS 


mw At the annual meeting of the executive 
committee last January it was decided that a 
study be made of our section programs. For 
many years the governing board had recognized 
and authorized new groups to meet as official 
sections and to receive money for speakers. 
Some groups grew in popularity. Others, the 
identity of which had been established, soon 
experienced dwindling attendance and com- 
bined with other sections for program purposes, 
yet, received the talent allotment. The execu- 
tive committee has consistently been ready to 
set up new sections to meet new fields in edu- 
cation as they presented themselves. On the 
other hand, the committee was convinced that 
merely adding new sections, without a re- 
appraisal of the entire list (53 of them) could 
not go on indefinitely. 

The committee authorized the president to 
appoint a committee of five to include two of 
its members to make a study of convention sec- 
tions and offer recommendations. This special 
committee was composed of F. L. Witter, Bur- 
lington, Alice M. Byrne, La Crosse, Fred 
Bishop, Two Rivers, Wm. Hansen, Stevens 
Point, and L. O. Tetzlaff, Sheboygan Falls. 

In considering the rearrangements, the group 
took stock of the number attending, overlap- 
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Director of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Secretary Normal School Regents. 

4. Support increases in state aids to be proposed 
in state departmental requests. 

5. Support legislation in assistance of the new- 
voter movement. 


WEA COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc—Chairman 
S. M. Calhoun, Ladysmith 
John Callahan, Madison 
Eleanor Cox, Baraboo 
Margaret Chenoweth, Janesville 
Wn. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
Alice Drake, La Crosse 
Nellie Evjue, Merrill 
Clarence Greiber, Madison 
R. E. Guiles, Platteville 
Frank O. Holt, Madison 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 
Wm. Miller, Wisconsin Rapids 
M. C. Palmer, Wausau 
Wn. F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
Leila Stevens, Madison 
Wm. Theisen, Milwaukee 
Nellie Wightman, Richland Center 
Harrison Wood, Racine 


ping of subjects, declining emphasis, the types 
of programs offered, correlation of groups now 
separate, scope of content, and natural group- 
ings according to the dictates of modern educa- 
tion. The disappearance of these sections does 
in no way infer that the subjects are ignored 

or relegated to inferior positions. It is simply a 

recognition by the committee that some groups 

can better function as one combined unit. An- 
other factor in the conclusions is that a multi- 
plicity of sections in one field lessens the 
chances to secure speakers. Some small sections 
will continue, of course, since they are highly 
specialized groups with insufficient relationship 
to others to warrant combining. The recom- 
mendations of the special committee were 
adopted by the executive committee and become 
operative in 1943. Changes in sections are: 

1. Adult Education is combined with Vocational 

and Adult Education. 

. Chemistry, Physics, Biology, General Science, 
and All-Science are combined into two sec- 
tions — Biological Sciences and _ Physical 
Sciences. 

. Character Education and Deans of Women 
are combined with Guidance. 

Educational Research and College Teachers of 
Education are combined under the name Ed- 
ucational Research. 

5. County Superintendents and Supervising 
Teachers is eliminated upon the request of 
the group to afford opportunity to attend 
other programs. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Secretary's Report 


w Appraisal of your association and recom- 
mendations for its operation must reckon with 
the atmosphere and objectives of the present 
period. At the moment these are, above all 
else, military. The same is true of schools, 
teachers, and all the accessories of education. 
We live in days of one-way tickets, definite 
directions, short-cuts, speed, and visible results. 

Immediately after the declaration of war the 
schools were in it, giving their brains and 
facilities to the conflict. They, too, had prob- 
lems of conversion but their organizing genius 
has met every task imposed. When the schools 
re-opened in September accumulated develop- 
ments awaited them. Military service and high 
wages in industry had so depleted the teaching 
ranks that jobs went begging and the outlook 
for the future is disheartening. When classes 
assembled it was found that great changes in 
emphasis of subject matter were under way. 
Washington, in the broadest sense, proclaimed 
this to be a war of brains, of science, of skills, 
and urged education to train manpower in 
every possible way. It said, ‘You're in the Army 
now,” and soon the High School Victory Corps 
came into being. Education has been honored 
by inclusion in the list of critical industries 
and our members need no elaboration of all the 
services they provide in the war effort. Edu- 
cation is in high gear and top officials tell us 
that without education's contribution our mili- 
tary success is doomed. Citizens, by and large, 
see the indispensable role which education plays 
in the fight for freedom. Yet, we are again con- 
fronted with a glaring contradiction of the 
human spirit, and school people cannot afford 
to ignore it. No right-minded person would 
think of impeding any contribution, however 
small, which might be made toward military 
success and national strength. We proudly and 
dutifully give full support to every activity and 
worker, be it in line of duty or in the shop. 
So, in view of the teacher's task in training for 
victory, he cannot reconcile his status in the 
picture with the persistent attacks upon schools 
from certain quartets. He sees wages going 
nowhere but up, and finds no logic or justice 
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in the demands of tax-reductionists to keep 
his wages down. He knows that our armed 
forces are the best educated in the world, man 
for man, and cannot understand the current 
blasts at schools for deficiencies in certain sub- 
jects. He knows our entire social and economic 
structure was attuned to peace with no excep- 
tions. He knows that industry and labor were 
set up for a nation at peace and that war found 
every group unprepared. In this all of us were 
remiss and there is no use in any one accusing 
the other of negligence. Industries had to con- 
vert to war production. Manpower had to shift 
from usual jobs to war jobs. Again, the teacher 
wonders why he should be singled out for 
failure to predict Pearl Harbor and not putting 
education on a war basis in advance. 

Educators, however, detect many such criti- 
cisms to be nothing more or less than recur- 
rences of previous campaigns to lessen public 
support of the schools. The approach is two- 
fold. One is an open argument that schools 
must retrench on account of heavy war costs. 
The other is to accuse schools of all sorts of 
shortcomings in order to undermine public con- 
fidence. One is an appeal to the pocketbook; 
the other an appeal to prejudice. 

At the moment it appears our profession 
has two major concerns, the first being its de- 
fined responsibility in the war. The other is to 
insist that education must be given support 
adequate to produce the expected results. If 
given the facts about the critical service educa- 
tion renders, the public will back up the schools 
as it has in the past. 

The Association has been your voice in many 
critical periods and continues to be such dur- 
ing these trying days. As an organization it also 
has to make many adjustments. 


= EXPANDING HORIZONS: Not so long ago 
the business of education depended upon local 
and state regulations, but that is rapidly chang- 
ing. In teacher status and fiscal affairs of schools 
the federal government is increasingly becoming 
a determining factor. Consider such items as 
federal aids for education, the Hatch Act, pro- 
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posed federal taxation of state and municipal 
bonds, federal agencies for war training, NYA, 
etc. These have forced teachers and their or- 
ganizations to watch federal developments 
which directly affect them. Your association is 
in constant touch with the NEA, Office of Edu- 
cation, congressional representatives, and agen- 
cies regarding new regulations and proposals 
in the field of education, and keeps its mem- 
bers informed. Local associations and admin- 
istrators cannot afford to become absorbed in 
local matters to the exclusion of alertness to the 
national scene. 


= AN ALL-YEAR ORGANIZATION: Outside of 
the specific directions and policies voted by the 
Representative Assembly, the continuing all- 
year program is carried on by various commit- 
tees and the office staff. 

The Executive Committee is constitutionally 
authorized to carry on any or all business dur- 
ing the interim between meetings of the As- 
sembly. Since it is an administrative or business 
committee it must deal with a wide variety of 
problems. A clearer conception of its functions 
may be gained by stating that during the year 
it heard various groups present local problems 
and delegations present state problems. It ex- 
panded the scope of the Welfare Committee. 
It recommended to the Assembly a system of 
annuities for the office staff which, however, 
has been held in abeyance by request of the 
staff because of the possibility of additional fed- 
eral levies. The committee also authorizes new 
sections and recently ordered changes in sec- 
tion programs by combining some with others. 
It designates persons to represent the WEA on 
various state councils. The committee employs 
legal counsel when the interests of our mem 
bers or the association warrant such help. It 
sets up the yearly budget and appropriated 
$1000 to the Committee on Rural Community 
High Schools. The broad jurisdiction of the 
executive committee in business matters has 
made it desirable to refer many subjects to 
other committees organized for special fields. 

The Local Committee continues with a mem- 
bership of ten, spread over the state. Each has 
an assigned area and works with presidents of 
local associations. The committee has speaker 
assistants who appear at institutes and also at- 
tend a meeting of the committee where state 
problems are reviewed. It also conducts the 
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annual round of presidents’ meetings. The im- 
portant contribution of this committee, espe- 
cially as to creating solidarity in the profes- 
sion, cannot be overstated. There are only three 
administrative units in which there is no local 
association. 


The Welfare Committee has accepted the 
added function of following cases affecting 
teacher welfare other than tenure. It is hoped 
that a final determination of the application of 
the repealed law will soon be obtained in the 
Supreme Court. Briefs are being prepared by 
the attorneys. Besides this the committee is 
studying sick-leave and will have a comprehen- 
sive study of the subject by the state office to 
guide it in its conclusions. 

The chief concern of the committee is the 
future of tenure. It has tried in every way to 
ascertain the wishes of the members and hopes 
that whatever is decided upon at a future date 
will be of such a nature as to enlist the whole- 
hearted support of our membership. 

During the past year very few complaints 
have been filed with the committee for inves- 
tigation and help. This may be a natural con- 
sequence of the dire shortage of teachers. 


Council on Education: This all-inclusive 
group is the largest committee of all. It formu- 
lates general policies and guideposts for 
schools. In these critical times, the pronounce- 
ments of the Council on the place of the 
schools have been of considerable assistance to 
clarify educational thought and to hold the 
schools to fundamental issues. 


The Council is authorized to plan the legis- 
lative program. This will be presented to the 
Representative Assembly for consideration. Not 
only has it made the legislative program, but 
it has in previous years set up a sub-committee 
to act as the WEA legislative committee for 
direct legislative work in co-operation with the 
officers. We wish to draw the Council’s recom- 
mendations to the close attention of teachers 
this year since it includes a proposal to increase 
the minimum legal salary. Also, an increase in 
state support is badly needed. The active sup- 
port of every teacher is required in these pro- 
posals. Due to the effects of the war upon 
schools we foresee a busy year for the Council. 


Public Relations and Defense of Democracy 
Through Education: In order to provide de- 
sired integration with N.E.A.’s Commission of 
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the same name, the executive committee ex- 
panded the functions of the Public Relations 
Committee. It has under way a program of pub- 
lic relations, which, if supplemented by local 
associations will keep the needs of the schools 
before our citizens. A series of conferences with 
lay groups has begun and mutual understand- 
ing can be pointed out as an accomplishment. 
Another conference on the state of education 
has been arranged with the Joint Committee on 
Education. Some of the members attended the 
National Association of Manufacturers confer- 
ences conducted by the NEA Commission. The 
committee will conduct a special public relations 
section on Friday afternoon of the convention 
and urges every local association to have rep- 
resentation. This is vital to our educational 
future. Practical helps will be supplied. 

Incident to this subject, the Secretary is a 
member of a special committee of secretaries 
of state associations to promote public rela- 
tions activities in other states. He will pass on 
to you the benefits of his experience gained 
while working with the national problem. 

Board of Review: Conferences with presi- 
dents and registrars of teachers colleges and 
the University have been continued on the 
problem of credits and courses. Since the 
Board was set up by order of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, it will operate until the Assem- 
bly considers its work complete. 

Retirement Committee: Since the work of 
this committee is so well known and since all 
developments relating to the retirement system 
are given coverage in the Journal, an elabora- 
tion would be superfluous. It will report to the 
Assembly. 

The foregoing committees are composed of 
willing and earnest men and women workers 
who have given much time and energy in your 
behalf. While the reports may be brief they 
represent attitudes and policies which, if 
adopted by you become bases for action. May 
I urge serious consideration of every report. 
Every delegation to the business session is asked 
to take these reports back to the local associa- 
tion and use them as topics for meetings. Only 
in that way can our members know the issues 
and how to meet them. 

The Secretary acknowledges his official and 
personal gratitude to all committees for the fine 
work they have performed. They have been of 
inestimable assistance and provided a core of 
substance and purpose to the association. The 
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number of members participating through com- 
mittees has been a consistent source of pride 
to the writer. 


= HEADQUARTERS OFFICE: The central office 
has experienced unusually heavy demands for 
assistance. Requests for advice, interpretations 
of laws and local rules, materials of a general 
nature, increase. We in the office are pleased 
about the manner in which our availability has 
been sensed by members. It is our job, we be- 
lieve, to keep you informed about all develop- 
ments which affect you professionally and per- 
sonally. This is done through the pages of the 
Journal and special releases which have not 
been issued with any degree of regularity but 
as required. Reactions are that this “spot news’’ 
is appreciated. News releases have been con- 
tinued. The office members have addressed 
many groups during the year and regret that 
office duties prevent more travel about the state. 
However, any local association desiring the at- 
tendance of a member of our staff at any occa- 
sion need only to write us. Undoubtedly the 
subject in which the office gave more direct help 
than any other was in salaries. Besides the sev- 
eral bulletins on salaries and living costs, the 
office provided data for hundreds of local asso- 
ciations. Again, we are anxious to expand this 
direct assistance to individual associations. 

The formal research bulletin, ‘Too Little 
Too Late,’ was enthusiastically received by 
teachers and boards alike. Salary increases come 
easier when the facts are at hand. A recent 
printing is “Wisconsin Education in National 
Review,” an improved version of the former 
popular booklet which was in demand all over 
the country. Many special releases were mailed 
last spring on living costs, salaries, and con 
tracts. There were some on school budgets and 
again this fall mailings were on the subject of 
salary readjustments due to the rise in living 
costs. In the Journal there appeared research 
articles on taxes, retirement age, free textbooks, 
federal income taxes. We plan to present more 
research data in Journal pages so all members 
get the information. 

Before convention an exhaustive study of 
sick-leave will be finished. After that there wil! 
be a 1942 revision of “School Funds.’’ Also 
nearing completion is a study of annuities 
received under the state retirement system. 

With the legislature convening in January, 
our mailing list may look forward to much 
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information from the Capitol. Regular bulletins 
will be issued and every Local should prepare 
itself by proper organization and delegation of 
authority to act. 

Considerable time of the office is devoted to 
conferences and contacts with other state or- 
ganizations. Your association is called upon in- 
numerable times to participate in discussion or 
policy determination of outside groups, espe- 
cially since the declaration of war. We are glad 
to augment the efforts of any groups whose 
objectives coincide with those of the WEA. 


® FINANCE: Your association is in worse posi- 
tion than the salaried worker during periods 
having an inflationary tinge. The worker can 
get some increase but the association cannot. 
For several years expenditures have exceeded 
receipts. A sizeable working balance accumu 
lated during the lush years took care of the 
annual discrepancy between income and ex- 
pense. Fiscal matters are in a trend which 
makes it necessary to take stock for the long 
pull. The income of the association is on the 
downgrade, due, first of all, to a bad slump in 
Journal advertising. This decrease will hit hard 
this year. Other supplementary receipts will 
drop. Membership may fall on account of the 
decrease in the number of teachers. On the ex- 
penditure side, everything the association buys 
has risen. Printing, supplies, clerical help, trans- 
portation and living expenses for travel of 
officers and committees have gone up. The 
double factors of decreasing income and in- 
creasing expense must be considered seriously 
in contemplation of new activities. When and 
where this spiral will end, no one knows. For 
the sake of future effectiveness and financial 
soundness, the situation must be recognized. 


® CREDIT UNION: The Credit Union continues 
to extend its services to an ever-increasing num 


REALIGNMENT OF SECTIONS— 
(Continued from page 136) 


6. Grammar Grades is transferred to the section 
on Junior High School. 

7. Handwriting is transferred to Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades. 

8. Journalism is combined with English. 

9. Radio and Sound Problems and Visual Ed- 
ucation are combined into one section to be 
known as Audio-Visual Aids. 





ber of WEA members. The past year marks a 
record of more than a half-million dollars inp 
loans made since its organization in 1931. Five. 
hundred and nineteen members have received 
loans of a total amounting to $120,400 during 
the past nine months. The savings of more 
than 11,000 members with total share balances 
of $121,829 have made this possible. Assets 
of the Credit Union at the end of the first 
nine months of the current year stand at 
$138,741. 


w No one can define the future. Adjustments 
unknown in American life are being made and 
we have only begun the transition from peace 
to war. If only we knew. Uncertainty is more 
harrowing than harsh reality. Everyone has 
anxiety about what's ahead. At the moment edu- 
cators are wondering about the extent to which 
boys of school age will be inducted, the deple- 
tion of qualified teachers, schools and labor 
shortage, school busses, high school curricular 
changes, school finances, living costs, equip- 
ment. Every passing month will accentuate the 
problem. Ultimate outcomes are merely con- 
jectural. 


We know that the schools will come through 
with as fine a record in behalf of the children 
and our country as circumstances and conditions 
permit. The teachers will be loyal and resolute 
in their tasks. They can count upon their asso- 
ciation for every assistance it can possibly pro- 
vide. The facilities of their associaton are 
available at all times for individual and col- 
lective effort. 


Respectfully submitted, 


aan a 


Executive Secretary 


Sections combined with others were notified 
not to elect officers at the convention, the chair- 
men of the newly created sections to be chosen 
for their initial assignments by the officers of 
the association. 

In making these changes the Executive Com- 
mittee anticipates beneficial results from inte- 
grating groups which have common problems. 
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Welfare Committee Report 


a Your Welfare Committee has had numerous 
mectings for the study of subjects which fall 
into its legitimate field of interest. Needless to 
state, consideration of these problems has been 
affected by the abnormal conditions incident to 
the war. The irregularity of the situation has 
necessitated modifications of thought and 
action. Circumstances being what they are, the 
committee sought through various ways to de 
termine the desires of local associations. It 
makes the following proposals in the light of 
information gathered during the year and asks 
your serious consideration of various items. 
The committee emphasizes the need for 
agreement upon essential phases of any sub- 
ject aS prerequisite to success in attaining 


same, 


TENURE: A test case, McKenna vs. Dist. #8, 
town of Milwaukee, of the previous tenure law 
is under way. In the first round in Milwaukee 
county circuit court it was ruled that rights 
under the law could be removed by subsequent 
legislation. Attorneys are now preparing briefs 
for an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

As far as an attempt to secure a new state 
wide tenure law in the coming legislature is 
concerned, the vast majority of local associa 
tions have indicated they do not believe this 


to be a favorable time. There is, nevertheless, 
general interest in teacher security. The com- 
mittee recommends an intensive study of the 
problem not only by WEA officers and com- 
mittee, but by all local associations in order to 
secure full understanding of all phases of the 
subject and to arrive at an acceptable degree 
of unanimity. School boards, also, should be 
interviewed, The committee cannot suggest too 
strongly that agreement upon certain funda- 
mental principles of tenure is absolutely 
essential. 

Sentiment is present, however, for a con- 
tinuing contract law. One was in the last leg- 
islature. It proceeded without opposition but 
ne die adjournment automatically stopped it 
There are several forms of continuing contract 
laws, but the nub of the variations is automatic 
re-employment following failure of boards to 
give notice by a stipulated date. The Welfare 
Committee will conform to the instructions of 
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this Assembly regarding introduction of a bill, 
details to be formulated subsequently. 


SICK-LEAVE: The WEA office has just re- 
leased the most comprehensive study of sick 
leave ever made in Wisconsin. Copies are in 
the hands of administrators and presidents of 
local associations. Voluntary local provisions 
have made tremendous headway in recent years 
as a result of dissemination of facts by the 
WEA. Sick-leave by the state and federal gov- 
ernment is liberal. Corporations, also, have 
extended fine privileges to their staffs. It is be 
coming an accepted principle. In the area of 
rural education a great need exists and rural 
boards have not responded as they should. At 
last year’s Assembly a minimum statutory pro- 
vision was discussed but it was not given ap 
proval on the ground that it might invite 
scaling down the more liberal leave now 
granted voluntarily by some communities. It 
was thought that a permissive statute would 
help. Now, as far as the committee can ascer- 
tain, there is some change of opinion. Some 
former opponents feel that a stipulated legal 
minimum would not jeopardize the better 
sick-leaves granted. 

In view of this your committee proposes a 
mandatory minimum sick-leave of five days, ac- 
cumulative to 30 days. The five-day leave ap 
pears as the mode in the distribution listed in 
the study by the WEA, and the accumulative 


figure appears to be a reasonable limit. 


PENALTY CLAUSES: A practice which has 
crept into school board control and administra 
tion is the penalty clause. Under contracts con 
taining same, teachers are penalized by with- 
holding amounts in salary if they fail to remain 
the full year. The committee strongly disap- 
proves of this procedure and recommends its 
discontinuance. 

The committee, likewise, disapproves of 
teachers leaving positions during the school 
year to accept other teaching positions without 
the consent of the school board. Before accept- 
ing other positions teachers should get formal 
releases. 

Your committee has had comparatively few 
cases involving teacher welfare this year. It 
wishes to acknowledge, however, that the WEA 
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office has assisted many local associations and 
individual teachers in local problems. In sev- 
eral instances the office has helped in getting 
boards to discontinue penalty clauses. Also, it 
has helped teachers to secure just interpreta- 
tions of local rules. 

The committee invites your correspondence 
in any matter in which it may be helpful. It is 
especially desirous that in arriving at any con- 
clusions in a field which has many controversial 


aspects and where the human element plays a 
large part, all of us exercise our best judgment. 
And, that, once a program of action is decided 
upon, every local association give it full 
support. 
WEA COMMITTEE ON LOCALS 

L. M. Emans, Madison—Chairman 

R. E. Balliette, Platteville 

Elsie M. Chell, St. Croix Falls 

Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 


Paul M. Vincent, Stevens Point 
Calvin O. Evans, Milwaukee, Ex Offic: 


Locals Committee 


ws The Committee on Locals has been active 
during the past year. Its members have taken 
their duties seriously and each has contributed 
to the common general effort so necessary in 
these times. Close contact was maintained with 
the secretary's office at all times and he and 
his able assistants gave much valuable help to 
the committee. 

The organization meeting this year was held 
at Wausau on June 13. The objectives set up 
for the current year did not differ materially 
from those of previous years but due to present 
conditions were somewhat enlarged in scope. 
They are: 

1. To acquaint all members of the profession 
and the general public with the program of the 
Wisconsin Education Association and to develop 
a consciousness within the profession that the As- 
sociation belongs to all of its members and that it 


is the duty of member to do his full share 


in developing a functioning public relations pro 


every 


gram. 

2. To increase membership in local, district, and 
national organizations, as well as the state ofgan 
ization, with the ultimate goal of every teacher 
an interested and contributing member. 

3. To promote harmony, understanding, and 
good will among all groups included in the As 
sociation and to give an impartial and state-wide 
coverage of the services available to all members. 

4, To promote professional morale within the 
membership so that a united front may be pre- 
sented to every predatory or selfish group which 
may seek to reduce educational support, under the 
cloak of promotion of the war program or in the 
name of general economy. 

5. To develop a comprehension throughout the 
schools of the supreme crisis through which our 
country is now passing and to resolve never to 
slacken our efforts in defense of democratic prin- 
ciples until these have been triumphantly estab- 
lished against all enemies. 

w After the organization meeting each Locals 
Committee member sent a letter to Locals presi- 
dents and county superintendents in his area 
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outlining the objectives of the committee and 
offering its services to all who might desire 
them. 

The secretary assisted the program by send- 
ing out helpful letters and circulars from time 
to time. 

During the autumn, regional meetings were 
held in each Locals district. Locals presidents 
therein were invited to attend such district meet- 
ing and expenses incurred for such attendance 
were paid by the Association. Many other inter- 
ested members of the profession attended these 
meetings, but did so at their own expense. All 
ten meetings were scheduled during the week 
of September 21-26. Reports were unanimously 
favorable, even better than last year. 

This new regional plan enables 
contact with individuals and permits more care- 
ful consideration of educational problems. A 


closer 


lively discussion featured every meeting. 

The Locals Committee is vitally interested 
in enrolling every teacher in the state in the 
Association because it realizes the paramount 
need for harmony of thought and unity of 
action at this time. It believes in teaching chil- 
dren a comprehensive understanding of the 
basic principles underlying American institu- 
tions and of all measures which will properly 
train and condition youth for effective participa- 
tion in the nation’s all-out war effort and for 
the difficult years which will follow after the 
roar of the guns is stilled. 


Everett C. Hirsch, Wausau—Chairman 
R. G. Hein, South Milwaukee 
Frank Keller, Watertown 

B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 

Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 

E, J. McKean, Tomah 

Autie C. Sanford, Ladysmith 

V. E. van Patter, Superior 

Opal Wiegand, Eagle River 

H. C. Wegner, Waupun—EFx-0 fficio 
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Public Relations 


and Defense of Democracy Through Education 


gw The success of the National Commission 
For the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation led the officers of our state association 
to add to the old Public Relations Committee 
the field of work that might be included under 
the new name. The committee has been feeling 
its way carefully and hopes that future com- 
mittees may find it possible to develop several 
of the ideas and plans that have been partially 
explored. 

The first meeting of the committee was held 
March 7th time 


policies were discussed and, in part, approved. 


in Milwaukee on at which 
A report was made to the teachers of Wisconsin 
through the pages of the April, 1942 issue of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education. The un- 
derlying purpose behind that report was to 
awaken the teachers of the state to the neces- 
sity for eternal vigilance in defense against 
outside agencies that might use the high war 
costs as excuses for curtailing the necessary 
activities of the schools. Emphasis was further 
placed on the need for school people to realize 
their obligations to the public and to the gen- 
eration now in school. 

In June a bulletin was issued in which an 
effort was made to picture the difficulties that 
we will be facing in the educational world 
through 1944. Attention was also called to the 
need to be ready to cope with threatening 
juvenile problems that will be an outgrowth of 
the emergency. 

Members of our committee have been in- 
vited to attend joint meetings of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the N. E. A. 
These meetings were held in Denver and Chi- 
cago, As a result of these experiences plans 
have been set into motion to promote similar 
meetings within the state. The first such was 
confined to the State Association of Manufac- 
turers of School Supplies and the members of 
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this committee. This meeting was held in Mil 
waukee on October 9th. Local school systems 
have been urged, either as units or as a part 
of larger units to foster meetings in various 
parts of the state that will include all manu 
facturers and other men and women who are 
interested in our problems. Through these 
gatherings we hope to foster better understand 
ings of the problems that are facing industry 
and schools today. 

At the request of this committee the Direc 
tors of the W. E. A. have consented to the 
a Public 


an annual meeting on Friday afternoon of Con 


formation of Relations section, with 
vention week. Many schools in Wisconsin have 
already set up programs of Public Relations 
that are functioning rather effectively. A pool 
ing of the experiences of these programs will 
help all schools in laying better plans. 

Your committee appreciates the danger that 
many teachers and administrators feel that the 
implications are that public relations programs 
have to deal principally with newspaper stories 
This committee emphasizes, and the meeting 
on Friday will demonstrate, that there are many 
ways of effecting desirable public relations. We 
recognize that the best public relations are 
developed through the class room teacher and 
her constructive influences with the children 
However there should be supplementary ac 
tivities to reach many parents and all taxpayers 
who have no children in the schools. 

To us good public relations depends upon 
developing and maintaining an informed and 
trusting public that has confidence in its schools 
because there is common understanding. 


W. E. A. COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

R. F. Lewis, Waukesha, Chairman 
Mrs. Margaret Parham, Madison 
Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh 

Glenn Tinkham, Marshfield 
Grace Webb, Black River Falls 
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WEA Resolutions 


AS PRESENTED BY RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE AND PASSED 


nN 


We pledge our total support to an all-out 
effort to win the war, willingly modifying our 
courses of study, cooperating in all programs 
such as the sale of stamps and bonds, civilian 
defense, scrap and waste salvage campaigns, 
assisting with registrations, rationing, and any 
other activities that will hasten the day of 
victory. 


We reaffirm our faith and hope in the prin- 
ciples of Democracy and shall devote our 
efforts to the teaching of the ideals of the 
American way of life. 


We deem it the patriotic duty of all teachers 
to teach the aims, issues, and progress of the 
war and to strive to develop those attitudes 
which spring from understanding of 
peoples and recognition of the 
brotherhood of man. 


other 
common 


We encourage the schools of Wisconsin to 
comply with the requests of our government 
to modify curricula where these changes will 
assist in the successful conduct of the war. 
Where these efforts of the schools require cer- 
tain specialized teachers, we request that the 
National Selective Service Board recognize as 
critical any inadequacy of supply of teachers 
in these particular fields of war effort training 


We deplore inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities, especially critical in time of war, so 
we endorse the principle of Federal aid to edu- 
cation to decrease these inequalities among the 
states. We advocate that this aid be based on 
a plan whereby each state makes its own allo- 
cations. 


Recognizing that victory can be obtained only 
through complete cooperation, we stress the 
obligation to sacrifice the easy ways of life, 
and to foster self-denial and self-discipline in 
our general concern for the common good. 


Inasmuch as the Federal government is de- 
manding increased services and preparation 
from our schools, these critical services neces- 
sitate that teachers be encouraged to remain in 
the profession by salaries commensurate with 
services provided and in recognition of the in- 
creased cost of living. In conformity with the 
Federal government's recommendations on 
budgetary matters, we point to the necessity of 
adequate school budgets so as not to jeopardize 
education's responsibilities in the all-out efforts 
for victory. 


We believe that education must make a vital 
contribution to the war by doing everything 
possible to maintain standards of health, safety, 
and physical efficiency of our youth. 


. 


10. 


To the end that we may have a better prepared 
and informed youth through greater library 
facilities made available to all, we favor legis- 
lation to allot the entire amount of the com- 
mon school fund apportionment for library 
books to all now receiving only twenty cents 
per capita of it. 


We recommend that teachers, parents, and all 
others interested in American education be at 
all times alert and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the aims and programs, as well 
as the financial backing, of the various tax re- 
duction organizations purporting to benefit the 
taxpayer at the expense of the educational 
opportunity for youth and materially interfer- 
ing with sound educational progress and war 
effort. 


We insist that education be kept free from 
partisan politics, believing that democracy in 
education is lost the moment educational pol- 
icies and programs are submitted to the dic 
tates of any pressure group. All matters per- 
taining to education must be based solely upon 
their value to society as a whole and not to 
any segments of society. 


To the many members of the teaching profes- 
sion who have entered or will be entering 
some branch of the service, we wish you God 
speed and the heartiest congratulations, content 
and assured as we are that your active partici- 
pation and leadership will be a major factor 
toward the eventual realization of a just and 
lasting peace; and, may we extend our sincere 
hope for your safe and speedy return to the 
ranks of the teaching personnel of our state. 


We advocate that all educational projects con 
templated and advanced by departments of the 
Federal government or necessitated by the war, 
be administered and supervised through the 
regularly constituted educational departments 
of the various states. 


We recognize that we are at war to preserve 
the great principles of democracy for ourselves 
and our children. To win this mighty struggle 
we gladly restrict ourselves in the consumption 
of goods and materials. 

In some of these restrictions, however, we see 

possibility of grave danger and _ injustice, 

namely, 

(1) the restrictions on the essentials for the 
transportation of children to schools, 

(2) the restrictions on travel of school admin- 
istrators and supervisors who find it nec- 
essary to perform increased duties in 
supervision, rationing, and civilian defense. 


We call upon the proper federal authorities to 
take whatever action is necessary to insure an 
equitable rationing program which places the 
interests of our children second only to the 
direct prosecution of the war. 
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Freedom from Fear 


Freedom from Want 


wz Freedom from fear and freedom from want 
constitute two of the four freedoms for which 
the United Nations are waging a life and death 
struggle against the Axis powers. This portion 
of the Atlantic Charter appears more as a future 
hope and promise than a past realization. The 
opportunities for these freedoms, close to the 
heart of everyone, will not spring full blown 
from any national or world-wide proposal for 
human betterment. It must rather be nurtured 
and developed in every community and through 
states and smaller governmental units in every 
part of the world. 

The greatest single source of fear probably 
is the concern felt over the possible loss of 


family income, from any of a large variety of 
causes. A guaranteed income for individuals 


and families is the most practical assurance of 
freedom from want. The achievement of a 
workable, universal, and equitable plan for a 
permanent family income in each and every 
exigency, is to give practical application to the 
envisioned principles of the Atlantic-formulated 
freedoms. To effectively promote the four free- 
doms for which our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are constantly risking and frequently 
sacrificing their lives, is one of the major 
challenges on the home front.- 


Innumerable situations in which the phil- 
osophy of the proposed freedoms may be trans- 
lated into actuality are encountered daily. The 
area of wage security during illness is one of 
many. In some positions and types of employ- 
ment, reasonably adequate provisions have been 
made to care for emergencies, while other 
forms of employment are still ‘‘at the post’’ 
A survey in the sick-leave area in schools, gov- 
ernmental units, and business, has just been 
completed by the WEA. Practice in the educa 
tional field shows that seventy-two city and vil- 
lage schools provide sick-leave on the cumula- 
tive plan; i.e., all or a portion of the unused 
days are permitted to accumulate for future use. 
In most cases a limitation on the accumulation 
is set at 10, 20, 30, 60, 90, or more days, as 
the case may be, but a few schools report 
practically no limit on the amount of time 
which may be accumulated. A growth of over 
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14% within the last two years has taken place, 
and a few schools which previously had 
cumulative sick-leave have liberalized their 
provisions. The majority of schools operating 
under the cumulative sick-leave plan are city 
school systems. 

The number of schools operating under the 
non-accumulative sick-leave plan has decreased 
during the past two years. This is due to the 
fact that a number of schools formerly in this 
classification now have adopted the cumula- 
tive plan. The number of schools having one 
or the other of these plans has increased 
slightly in the two year period. A total of 231 
village and city schools, and 23 of the larger 
state graded schools, report some definite form 
of sick-leave at the present time. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the 
other approximately one-half of the school 
systems studied make no provision for time 
Some. schools 


off due to illness. 


definite provisions but a very liberal board pol- 


re port no 


icy regarding time off for sickness, and indi 
cate that both the board and the teachers prefer 
this type of arrangement. There is, however, 
a very substantial number of schools in which 
the teacher is granted no time for personal 
illness or death in the immediate 
the substitute 


illness or 
family. The teacher must pay 
most, if not all of his salary, leaving the teacher 
without funds. when money is most sorely 
needed. This situation is difficult to square with 
the democracy-originated freedom from want 
and fear 

ew Workmen's Compensation Liability insur 
ance is carried by 85% of the city and village 
school systems having definite sick-leave pro- 
visions, and by approximately one-half of the 
other schools reporting. In addition, a few city 
governments carry this type of insurance on 
school as well as city employees. Workmen’s 
Compensation Liability insurance, in addition 
to covering accidents, covers illness contracted 
on the job. If a teacher can prove to the satis- 
faction of the Industrial Commission that the 
disease was contracted in the school and not 
from other contacts, including other contacts 
in the community, the Commission will order 
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the board to pay the teacher 70% of his salary, 
up to $30 a week, for the time missed. This 
means a payment of $21 per week for teachers 
meeting the above requirements. Boards not 
having compensation insurance are not exempt 
from payment in case of accident or illness 
contracted on the job. Where insurance is not 
carried, teachers qualifying for benefits may 
collect the specified amount from the local 
district. 

Accusations to the contrary, school people 
are definitely interested in activities and pro- 
cedures outside education. They recognize that 
they can learn much from other occupational 
fields. In the area of sick-leave provisions it is 
obvious that the problems faced by school 
boards are not peculiar to education. Other oc- 
cupational groups have faced, and some of 
them have solved much more adequately than 
schools, the problem of time off due to per- 
sonal! illness or illness and death in the imme- 
diate family. Below are recorded some of the 
better practices in the sick-leave field. 

The federal government provides sick-leave for its 
employees at the rate of 114 days a month. If this 
is not used it accumulates, with the total accumulation 
set at 90 days. 

Sick leave may also be advanced under certain 
conditions not in excess of 30 days in addition to 
unused sick leave accumulated to the credit of the 
employee. Temporary employees shall be entitled to 
one and one-fourth days of sick leave for each month 
of service, but shall not be entitled to any advance 
of sick leave 

The state government permits one day a month for 
sick leave with an accumulation up to 60 days. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
The sickness disability granted is dependent upon the 
length of service with the company. The sickness 
disability permitted, with each length of service, is 
show n 


Length of Employment Full Pay Half Pay 


Two to five years { weeks 9 weeks 
Five to ten years 13, weeks 13, weeks 
Ten to fifteen years 13 weeks 39 weeks 
Fifteen to twenty years 26 weeks 26 weeks 
Twenty to twenty-five years 39 wecks 13, weeks 
Twenty-five years or more 52 weeks 


Sickness benefits begin on the eighth calendar day 
but payment may be made for all or part of the 
absence during the first seven days on account of 
sickness, as provided under various company regula 
tions. In case of sickness or death in the immediate 
family, employees are allowed a reasonable amount 
of time off. This is exclusive of the time granted for 
sick leave. The company also supports a death bene 
fit plan for its employees. 

Credit Union National Association—The em 
ployees are granted 12 working days sick-leave. 
Since the organization normally operates on a 5 day 
week, 12 days means more than two weeks. The 
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unused portion of the time is accumulative up to 
65 days. Group insurance is carried by the employces 
and Workmen's Compensation insurance is carried 
by the employer. 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company—The 
sick-leave benefits provided by the company are 
shown below: 

Compensation Allowed 


Period of Service Full Salary Plus 1/4 Salary 


Wader six months --...2-. 4 mo. None 
Six months to one year sali 2 mo 
Second year 1 4" 
Third year __ : 2 5 
Fourth year - Wee ae 3 6 
Fifth year : 4 6 
Sixth to tenth year 5 6 
Tenth year and over - a” 6 


Death benefits are also provided by the company, 
according to the following scale: 
Amount of Benefits 
25% of yearly salary 


Period of Service 
MIGSE WORT «2255 oe. 
Second year 50% 

Third year aos O0G 
Fourth and subsequent years -100% “  “ 


In no event will the sum payable as a death benefit 
exceed $10,000. 

Absence with pay is allowed for illness or death 
in immediate family. Amount allowed is decided 
upon the merits of the individual case. 


Prudential Insurance Company—lInstead of sick- 
ness and accident insurance in its generally accepted 
form, the company provides, at its own expense, a 
plan of disability allowance for all employees re- 
ceiving less than $5000 a year. During absence 
which is due to either sickness or accident, the fol- 
lowing provisions prevail: 


1. During absence of less than 1 week or for a 
total of 12 days during any one year, salary 
is paid in full without any deduction from 
the accumulated disability allowance. 

2. The maximum amount of disability with full 
pay varies from 2 to 26 weeks dependent on 
length of service with the company. 


» 


. After the period of disability for which full 
payment is made, benefits are granted as fol- 
lows: With less than 5 years of service, 35% 
of the salary is paid for a period which 
varies from 2 to 5 months. For those with 5 
years or more of service 40% of the salary 
is paid for a period of 7 to 60 months. The 
exact amount of time is dependent upon the 
length of service. In addition to this the com- 
pany pays for home treatment and/or sana- 
torium treatment together with medical fees 
for employees afflicted with tuberculosis of 
the lungs or pleura for periods varying from 
one to six years, dependent upon length of 
service. It also assists in paying physician's, 
surgeon’s, and hospital fees in instances of 
prolonged illness and surgical operation. The 
maximum payments to an employee becaus¢ 
of these expenses is $300. 

The company has a death benefit contributory in- 
surance plan whereby the company pays the cost in 
excess of the employee's contribution and also. the 
cost of administration, collection, and accounting for 
the insurance. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Living Costs, Business Conditions 


Agricultural Prices, and Salaries 


= PRICE CONTROL: Teachers and consumers 
are interested in stabilization of the cost of 
living at some satisfactory level. Continuous 
living cost increases, with necessary concomitant 
adjustments, eventually spiral into inflation, 
with consumers generally, and public employees 
in particular, suffering in an inflationary mar- 
ket. The rise in prices and living costs during 
and after the last war brought innumerable 
problems everywhere and few lasting benefits 
to anyone. Recognition of this prompts almost 
universal endorsement of current proposals to 
check “run away”’ inflation. Efforts to translate 
controls into actual practice have met with only 
partial success, however. The plan to stabilize 
living costs at the March 15 level has been 
ineffectual, both because certain commodities 
forming an important part of living costs were 
not placed under the price ceiling and because 
a standard of quality for commodities of any 
given price has not been effectively established.' 
To obtain commodities of the same quality a 
higher price frequently must be paid, and com- 
modities purchased at the same price as 
formerly are often of lower quality. More fre 
quent replacement of lower quality goods adds 
substantially to the cost of living. A new and 
more far-reaching effort to stabilize the cost 
of living is now under way. How effective the 
program will be cannot be forecast at this time, 
of course. It is well to keep in mind, however, 
that the program ts intended only to halt fur 
ther increases. In all probability living costs 
will remain at approximately present levels 
even under the most successful program. This 
means that in general teachers’ wages at the 
present time ought to be over 18% above the 
average of the years 1935-39 to have kept pace 
with living costs. If not, the teacher has suf 
fered a reduction in purchasing power or “real 


wages’. 


= LIVING COSTS INCREASE: The upward 
trend in living costs started in 1939, has con- 
tinued, and a constant monthly increase since 
February 1941 has obtained. Living costs are 
at the highest level since 1930 and are 28% 


U. S. NEWS, Sept. 25, 1942, p. 15. 
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above the low year of the depression in 1933. 
They have not, however, reached the infla- 
tionary price level which followed the last war 
and continued through the twenties. The in 
crease since 1939 is approximately 19%. 

= FARM PRICES: In a state as largely agricul- 
tural as Wisconsin, the prosperity of farmers 
determines to a large extent our ability to ade- 
quately support the several governmental func- 
tions. This is true not only of the rural school 
districts and the towns but even of urban cen- 
ters where prosperity is often directly dependent 
on the economic well-being of the farmers. It 
is, therefore, especially pleasing to report that 
farmers are enjoying relatively good times® in 
Wisconsin and the nation. 

An average milk cow in Wisconsin on 
Sept. 15, 1942 was worth $113, the same as 
a month earlier. Last year the same cow would 
have brought $92. This means an increase of 
$21 in the value of each (the average) cow, 
Or a price increase of 23% in the one year 
period. While the price of milk fluctuates by 
seasons, it has continued at comparatively high 
levels in 1942. The Sept. price of milk, esti 
mated at $2.10 per hundred weight (average 
of all uses), compared with the depression year 
of 1932 


have come on the road to agricultural pros 


89¢ per cwt.—shows how far we 
perity in Wisconsin. Prices of other commodi- 
ties which the farmer sells, such as livestock, 
likewise ad 
vanced, with some prices exceeding any previ- 


poultry, eggs, wool, etc., have 
t 
ous level. 

Increased farm prices are, of course, an in 
dex of farm prosperity, but more important is 
the relationship between prices the farmer re 
ceives and prices he must pay for commodities 
purchased. In this respect the Wisconsin farmer 
continues on the credit side. He is better off, 
not only in higher prices received, but also is 
relatively better off in purchasing power. 


= PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN WISCONSIN: Reports 
of public assistance in Wisconsin continue to 


show an unbelievably favorable trend.*? When 
* Data from WIsconstn Crop anp LIVESTOCK REPORTES 
Div. Ag. Stat., Wis. Dept. of Ag. 
Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Welfare 
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the total general relief load and WPA program 
dropped from 118,000 in January 1939 to less 
than 41,000 in October 1941, it was thought 
that practically all the employables were back 
in private industry. However, this proved to be 
decidedly not the case. After a small rise dur- 
ing the fall and winter months the combined 
programs declined sharply. Quoting directly® 
“Over half of the cases receiving WPA earn- 
ings or general relief in Wisconsin at the be- 
ginning of this year became self-supporting by 
August.” In September only 18,607 persons 
were on relief and WPA in the entire state 
of Wisconsin. We are fast reaching the point 
where every employable person may have a 
job, and the millions of dollars expended for 
“made work” and relief will be available for 
other purposes. 


= INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS IN WISCONSIN:‘’ 
Late summer ts usually a slack period on the 
industrial calendar. Repairs and maintenance 
of equipment, vacations and inventories are the 
order of the day, preparatory to the rush of 
fall business. This year industrial activity has 
moved contra-seasonal in employment and pay 
rolls, with July showing a smaller than usual 
reduction in average hours worked and an in 
crease in number employed and in hourly earn 
ings. By September manufacturing industries 
were again going ‘full blast’. A new peak was 
reached in number of persons employed in 
manufacturing industries. Never before have 
average hourly earnings in Wisconsin manu 
facturing industries been as high as at the pres 
ent time. Weekly wages in manufacturing in- 
dustries in Wisconsin in September were 48% 
above the 1929 average. This is of special 
significance in yiew of the fact that teachers’ 
salaries are barely reaching the level of pre 
depression days in many communities. Forces 
arguing for holding school costs, which usually 
means teachers’ salaries, at some pre-depression 
level, appear discriminatory in view of the 
above fact. 

= TEACHERS’ WAGES: Reports of teachers’ 
salaries for 1942-43 coming to our office’ 
showed an 11%. 
This amount parallels very closely the increase 


average increase of about 
in living costs during the last year. Teachers 
receiving living cost raises larger than this 
amount are on the credit side of the ledger, 


* Data from Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
5WEA Salary Report #5, May 1942. 
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while those receiving smaller raises or no in- 
creases at all are suffering a salary cut in “real 
wages’. Raises which teachers would have re- 
ceived in any case, such as those granted on the 
basis of added professional training, more re- 
sponsibility, promotions to better positions, and 
advance on a regular salary schedule, probably 
ought to be “ruled out” in determining 
teachers’ relative financial status. 

Two approaches are being used to gear 
teachers’ salaries to present economic condi- 
tions. In a number of schools an “‘all out” 
effort was made to increase salaries last spring 
to a level satisfactory for the entire 1942-43 
school year. Other schools, especially those op- 
erating on a calendar year financial budget, 
preferred to make nominal increases last spring 
and later provide cost of living adjustments. 
Most of these schools are planning to carry 
present or similar adjustments into their 1943 
budget. Below are reports from schools which 
have made salary adjustments during the sum- 
mer, or changed adjustments previously made. 
Action taken in these schools last spring 1s 
included to facilitate comparison. Only schools 
in which the adjusted pay has been definitely 
settled are shown. In a number of other com- 
munities the salary issue is now under con- 
sideration. 

School 1: In addition to increases according to a 
recently adopted schedule, voted last spring, 
teachers and employees of the Bd. of Ed. will 
receive an increase of $10 per month. The total 
cost will be about $14,000 for the balance of 
the year and $42,000 for 1943. All who receive 


less than $3000 per year will share in the 
increase. 


School 2: In action taken early last spring, made 
effective as of Jan. 1, all employees received 
raises as follows: All teachers receiving less 
than $1800 received $8 per month increase on a 
12-month basis; those receiving from $1800 to 
$1999 received raises of $6 per month on a 12- 
month basis: and those receiving over $2000 re- 
ceived $4 per month on a 12-month basis. This 
summer additional increases were granted to all 

employees effective July 1. Now all 

school employees receiving less than $1800 get 
$10 additional or $18 increase over the regular 
schedule each month on a 12-month basis. Seven 
dollars more per month is granted all employees 
receiving less than $3000. This means that the 
group receiving from $1800 to $1999 get $13 
more per month and those from $2000 to 

$3000 receive $11 more per month on a 12- 

month basis than is called for in the schedule. 

These same provisions will, in all likelihood, 

be carried into the 1943 budget. 


school 


School 3: Salaries were adjusted upward for 1942 
with increases of $50 to $100 over the regular 
schedule voted last year. This summer the 
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Council agreed to provide funds for an increase 
of $10 per month for employees of. the Board 
of Education in addition to the previous in- 
crease. A ceiling is set at $3000, however, with 
no one receiving more than that amount par- 
ticipating in the increase. 


School 4: Last year all teachers were granted a 5% 
raise over their contract salary effective through- 
out the school year. Salary contracts for the 
current year will be increased 5% effective 
Jan. 1, 1943. Sufficient money is requested of 
the city council to carry the raise through 1943. 


School 5: In addition to increases according to the 
regular salary schedule authorized last spring, a 
cost of living adjustment to the extent of 
$10,827 was recently granted teachers, covering 
the period from Sept. 1, 1942 to January 1, 
1943. All employees receiving less than $1500 
were granted a $10 a month raise; those re- 
ceiving from $1500 to $2000 were given raises 
of $7.50, and $5 a month was granted all from 
$2000 upward. Five cents an hour increase was 
added to the wages of all hourly wage earners. 
Increases are also included in the 1943 budgets 
which will be submitted to the city council for 
approval later. 


School 6: A city school system which for a number 
of years has been operating below schedule was 
granted sufficient money by the Council last 
year to pay an improved schedule in full. This 
summer the Board approved emergency in- 
creases of $12.50 a month for all employees of 
the Board of Education. This increase is in addi- 
tion to certain changes which were made in the 
schedule granting all teachers not at their maxi- 
mum $25 additional increment over the old 
schedule. The new schedule reduces the number 
of years required to attain the maximum by four 
years. Adjustments in schedule for secretaries 
were also made. The increases from July 1, 
1942 to January 1, 1943 will cost the Board 
of Education $14,600. 


School 7: Another school system which last year was 
5% below schedule issued contracts last spring 
bringing all teachers to 214% below schedule. 
This fall at the opening of school the Board 
made another 214% adjustment bringing all 
teachers up to schedule. The Board at the same 
time indicated that it would be receptive to in- 
creasing the salary schedule and a committee of 
teachers from the local association will present 
a new schedule to the Board before the budget 
is compiled this fall. Janitors, repairmen, and 
custodians were placed on a new wage scale 
with increases from $106 to $195 a year. 


School 8: Last spring this city system granted raises 
ranging up to $150, with a number of $100 
increases recorded. By Board action this summer 
teachers will receive a payment at the close of 
the school year, in addition to their regular 
salary. Men members of the faculty, all of them 
married, will receive a $50 bonus, and each 
lady teacher will receive $35. Completion of 
the school year is a requisite for receiving the 
added payment. 

School 9: One of the larger Wisconsin cities which 


last spring granted raises according to the reg- 
ular salary schedule, voted on Sept. 14 to grant 
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a $100 bonus to every employee of the city 
schools. This amount will be added to the 
regular checks starting October 1. 


School 10: Another city which last spring granted 
the regular increments called for in the salary 
schedule, this fall placed a $300,000 cost of 
living bonus in the budget. Employees paid 
monthly will get a $100 a year bonus; employees 
paid on an hourly basis will get six cents an 
hour more, and those on minimum wage sched- 
ules will continue to be paid the prevailing 
wages for their trade. 


School 11: An increase of $25,870 in teachers’ sal- 
aries is contained in the annual school budget 
approved recently by the Board of Education. 
The need for larger salaries is found in increased 
cost of living, necessity of increases to retain 
good teachers, and higher cost of replacements. 
The normal salary schedule increase will take 
$10,870 with the additional amount available 
for other salary adjustments. Salary increases 
were voted the janitorial force of the 
system 


also 


PENALTY CLAUSES IN TEACHERS’ 
CONTRACTS 


mw Advice from members of the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association on 
the legality of penalty clauses in teachers’ con- 
tracts is of interest to teachers, administrators, 
and school boards alike. It is their opinion that 
a penalty clause in the contract will usually be 
considered illegal by the courts. The clause 
may, however, be interpreted as “‘liquidated 
damages” in some instances, and is enforce- 
able. Quoting from the American Law Institutes 
on Contracts they point out that an agreement, 
made in advance of the breach which fixes the 
damages therefor is not enforceable as a con- 
tract nor does it affect the damages which may 
be recoverable by a breach except under certain 
limited circumstances. These circumstances are 
that the amount be a reasonable forecast of 
damage caused by the breach of contract or that 
the damage caused by the breach is very difficult 
or impossible of estimation. 


Further data, taken from the Handbook of 
the Law of Contracts, by Wm. Clark, indicate 
that if the parties fix upon a certain sum to be 
paid on breach of contract it may be recovered 
if it is the amount of damage actually suffered. 
If, however, it is intended as a penalty in 
excess of any loss likely to be sustained, the 
recovery will be limited to the actual loss. The 
name given to the penalty clause, whether 
liquidated damages or otherwise, is of no im- 
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portance to the courts. The real question is how 
much damage was suffered. 

We are also advised by the Research Divi- 
sion of the N.E.A. that the Attorney General 
of the State of Nebraska has ruled on the 
question of the penalty clause. The provisions 
of the contracts at issue were as follows: “If a 
teacher desires to terminate this contract before 
the school year begins, payment of the sum of 
$50 shall be made to the secretary of said 
school district.’’ The Attorney General’s opin- 
ion stated that it is very doubtful whether the 
provision as stated could be enforced by the 
courts as a provision for liquidated damages. 

The case of School District No. 12, Edgar 
Nebraska _v. 
question of a penalty clause in the teacher's con- 
tract. The decision held that the Board of Edu- 
cation was not entitled to the $50 fee specified 
in the contract but was entitled to the actual 
damage suffered, which amounted to $16.40. 

An earlier Iowa case, Manchester v. Dudley 
decided by the Supreme Court held that the 


Frank Sullivan adjudicated the 


sum of $200 to be paid as liquidated damages 
within ten days after the teacher’s failure to 
fulfill the contract constituted a penalty and not 
liquidated damages. It was therefore “uncon 
scionable and inequitable” and was held un- 
enforceable. 

The date submitted by the N.E.A. lead to 
the conclusion that a Board may be able to 
recover the amount actually expended in em- 
ploying another teacher. Any payment in excess 
of this amount probably would not be sustained 
by the courts, regardless of the penalty figure 
in the contract. 


SICK-LEAVE— 


(Continued from page 146) 


When an employee, because of an emergency of 
serious illness in the immediate family, is obliged to 
remain with the patient until relief from this duty 
can be obtained, usually within a day or two, such 
absence is allowed with pay. When there is death 
in the immediate family, absence from date of death 
to day of funeral inclusive, is allowed with pay. If 
the funeral or interment is at a distant point allow- 
ance up to 5 days with pay will be considered. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company—Sick-leave for em- 
ployees is granted as follows: 


Length of Service Time allowed 
Less than 6 months None 

Six months to 2 years 3 weeks 
Two to 5 yeats __..-- 2a 8 wecks 
Five or more years - 10 weeks 
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The amounts listed are the maximum which a 
person may receive in any 365 day period. Thus, if a 
person becomes ill a second time within any 365 
day period he may use any balance which was not 
used in the previous illness. The company also allows 
full time for any working days falling within the 
four day period immediately following the death of 
a close relative. In addition, the company provides 
one day's pay to an employee who is absent because 
of his wife’s confinement. 


The Travelers Life Insurance Company—The 
prescribed schedule for sick leave follows: 
Time Allowed 


sc. No time 
Six months - _._.. Yy month 


Length of Service 
Less than 6 months 2 


Two years ~ pete td month 
Three years _._.._--. 114 months 
Four years ear :s 
Five years 24 
Six years Renee 3, 
Seven years 3% 
Eight years 4 
Nine years - eg 

5 


Ten years and over 


Absences are counted back two years on_ the 
schedule. Thus a person with 2 years of service who 
is out a full month would not be paid full salary if 
absent a month and a half next year. However, in 
the following year of service he would receive full 
pay for the entire two months. 


Unused days may be accumulated for later use up 
to a total of five months. Extra time is granted, for 
death in immediate family, usually three days. How- 
ever, extra leave up to two weeks, depending upon 
circumstances, may be granted. After an employee 
has been with the company for five years and his 
sick leave has been used up his case automatically 
goes to the Pension Committee for consideration for 
a rate of allowance. The amount is dependent upon 
the employee's length of service and his salary. 


Wis. Electric Power Company—Two plans are 
in existence relative to sick leave in this company. 
One provides 5 working days, cumulative up to 15 
working days, and the other is 7 days a year non- 
cumulative. The cumulative plan will probably be 
standard within a short time. The time granted for 
sick leave may be used for illness or death in imme- 
diate family. 


The company, through contribution to Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Assn., carries the major support of a 
staff of physicians, surgeons, clinical and visiting 
nurses, bacteriological, pathological, and X-Ray tech- 
nicians. The services of this staff are available to 
employees and dependents without charge, including 
major surgical cases. 


In addition, the company contributes aid in sup- 
port of sickness benefits and hospital benefits paid by 
Employes’ Mutual Benefit Association as well as a 
$300 death benefit. The company also pays full 
premium on an additional $500 of life insurance for 
all employes in service over two years. 
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First Aid and Biology 


In the War Effort 
by G. Dearborn Spindler 


a Teachers throughout the nation this year 
are thinking of ways of making their courses 
directly valuable to the war effort. Of course 
all education has an inherent value for the long 
range defense of our country, but we are look- 
ing for immediate results. Those immediate 
results are not easy to achieve, for our educa- 
tional system has always been aimed at the 
teaching of things of use to the personal future 
of the youngest, not the practical present. 

A very important part of the civilian defense 
organization has been the teaching of First Aid. 
These courses have been given largely under 
the direction of the Red Cross, taught directly 
by doctors, nurses and vocational or industrial 
directors. The response to these courses has 
been enthusiastic and very worthwhile, with 
most of those presented crowded to the limit. 
First Aid has a tremendous practical use and a 
wide popular appeal. Everyone likes to feel that 
he is capable in an emergency, the leader, the 
person who knows what to do and when to 
do it. 

Here is one contribution to our country’s 
defense and our civilian future that we can 
incorporate into the program of secondary edu- 
cation. First Aid is teachable, popular, and not 
expensive, Where best to incorporate it? In 
the biology courses required in most Wisconsin 
high schools during the sophomore year. The 
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This Park Falls teacher suggests how 
Wisconsin schools can help fill com- 
munity needs for First Aid training. 


courses in this line are organized now to in 
clude the basis of First Aid. Human physiology 
is stressed in all of them. Respiration, circula- 
tion, digestion, excretion, cutaneous structure 
and function, skeletal structure, blood compo- 
sition and function. All of these basic elements 
of First Aid are now covered by all up-to-date 
biology courses. 

How can it best be incorporated? That is the 
question any teacher would ask. Examine then, 
a very general outline of what the Red Cross 
recommends as the standard First Aid course 


for the general public 


First Aid, Its Need and Use 
(a) Need, (b) Definition, (c) Purposes, (d) 
General directions, (e) General outline of the 
human body 


Anatomy and Physiology of the Body 
(a) Skeleton, (b) Joints and ligaments, (c) Mus 
cles and tendons, (d) Connective tissues, (e) Skin, 
(f) Blood, (g) Heart, (h) Arteries—six points 
of arterial pressure, (i) Capillaries, (j) Veins, 
(k) Respiratory system, (1) Nutrition of the 
body, (m) Nervous system 


I} ‘ound 
(a) Definition, (b) Kinds, (c) Infection, (d) 
First Aid, (e) Severe venous bleeding, (f) Neck 
wounds, (g) Varicose veins, (h) Precautions 


Dressings and Bandages 
(a) Compresses and dressings, (b) Bandages, (c) 
Triangular bandages—use 


Shock 
(a) Definition, (b) Physiology, (c) Causes, (d) 
Prevention, (e) Symptoms, (f) First Aid, (g) 
Additional symptoms. 

Specialized Wounds Requiring Additional 

Consideration 
(a) Punctured wounds (causes, infection of, Tet 
anus, First Aid, powder burns, gunshot), (b) 
Infected wounds, (c) Wounds of abdomen, (d) 
Dog and cat bites, (e) Snake bite, (f) Wounds 
in which foreign bodies remain, (g) Eye wound, 
(h) Bleeding from nose, (i) Internal bleeding, 
(j) Internal injuries. 

Artificial Respiration 
(a) Definition, (b) Standard technique, (c) Sup- 
plementary treatment, (d) Use in electric shock, 
(e) Gas poisoning, (f) Drowning, (g) Hanging, 
(h) Blows on head. 


Injuries to Bones, Joints and Muscle 
(a) Fractures—(1) Definition, (2) Kinds, (3) 
Causes, (4) Prevention, (5) Symptoms, (6) First 
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Aid for compound fractures and simple fractures, 
(7) Details of symptoms and general features of 
First Aid for all fracture cases, (b) Dislocations, 

(c) Sprains, (d) Strains, (e) Bruises. 


Injuries Due to Heat and Cold 

(a) Burns and scalds—causes, (b) Degree of 
burn, (c) Prevention, (d) Rescue methods, (e) 
Symptoms, (f) First Aid treatment of 1st degree 
burns, (g) First Aid for 1st degree burns, (h) 
First Aid for 2nd and 3rd degree burns, (i) Sun- 
burn, (j) Chemical burns, (k) Sunstroke and 
heat stroke, (1) Heat exhaustion, (m) Frost bite, 
(n) Prolonged exposure to heat or cold. 


Poisons 
(a) Importance of prompt treatment, (b) Causes, 
(c) Prevention, (d) Symptoms, (e) First Aid, (f) 
Food poisoning. 

Unconsciousness 
(a) Definition, (b) Cause, (c) Cases, (d) Re- 
view of all causes—heart, alcoholism, sunstroke, 
skull fracture, fits, epilepsy, etc. 


Common Emergencies 
(a) Blisters, (b) Boils, (c) Colds, (d) Convul- 
sions in children, (e€) Corns, (f) Earache, (g) 
Hernia—rupture, (h) Hiccough, (i) Hives, (j) 
Foreign bodies, (k) Insect bites, (1) Pain in 
abdomen, (m) Poison ivy, sumac and oak, (n) 
Styes in eye, (0) Toothache. 

Transportation of injured persons 

First Aid Kits—What They Contain and Where 

to Use 


There can be no doubt that a course covering 
these general points is of immense personal 
and public value, especially in time of national 
emergency such as war. There is nothing in it 
that is too difficult for any normally bright 
high school student to understand, nor anything 
in it that is too difficult for any professionally 
able biology teacher to teach, after the teacher 
has taken one of the standard and_ possibly 
advanced courses offered to the public in almost 
all of the communities in our nation. 

How best to teach it, to incorporate it in 
our biology course now being given? We sug- 
gest that the most practical method is to in- 
troduce the basic physiology of First Aid along 
with the regular physiology being included 
now. That is, cover arterial points of pressure 
and the use of the tourniquet when circulation 
is studied. Teach artificial respiration when the 
respiratory system is studied. Teach ‘Injuries 
to bones, joints and muscles’ when the skeletal 
system is studied. Teach ‘Poisons’ when the 
digestive system is studied. Teach “Injuries 
due to heat or cold’, at least in introductory 
fashion when the epidermal structure and func- 
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tions are studied. Introduce all of these ele- 
ments of the First Aid course this way, and 
then, when the students have gained sufficient 
biological maturity to understand and use the 
entire matter of the regular First Aid, take 
about two or three weeks of class time to take 
up the course as outlined here from beginning 
to end, not omitting any detail of the prac 
tical application of First Aid. Much of this 
study period will be in the nature of review, 
and that is very desirable, for with the under- 
standings gained during the all-year introduc 
tion to the subject and the new applications 
presented during the concentrated period of 
study, the student will emerge with a real 
appreciation and understanding of what First 
Aid is and its practical use. 

As for the professional qualifications of the 
teacher, they do not entail any particular difh- 
culty. Any professionally qualified biology in 
structor has the basic fundamentals of physi- 
ology and function of the human body pretty 
well in hand. If this teacher will attend any 
one of the First Aid courses now being pre- 
sented he will be very well qualified to teach 
the course, and will be recognized as such by 
the Red Cross organization, if necessary. 

The expense of teaching such a course is not 
great. No school board can hesitate to include 
it in the curriculum on those grounds. The list 
of materials recommended by the Red Cross 
for a course such as outlined includes: (1) One 
triangular bandage for each student. (2) 6 tri- 
angular bandages for the instructor, (3) One 
roller bandage 214” x 10 yds. for each two 
students. (4) One roller bandage 1” x 10 yds. 
for each two students. (5) One gauze compress 
for each two students. (6) Six arm splints 
3” x 17” and 14” to 14” thick. (7) Four leg 
splints 414” x 30” and 14” to 34” thick. 
(8) Two thigh splints 414” x 54” and 14” 
to 34” thick. None of these items is in the 
least expensive and may be budgeted for by 
even the most restrictive of school budgets. 

With these ideas in mind, what person can 
say that First Aid should not, and can not be 
included immediately in every biology class in 
every high school in Wisconsin? The practical, 
definite need for it certainly exists, as no 
public-minded and patriotic person can deny. 
It is certainly not difficult to incorporate in 
existing courses or hard to teach. Why then, 
delay? Let’s teach it! 
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Preparing H. S. Youth 
by Alvin H. Anderson 


ws The war has uncovered problems that be- 
wilder the average mind. Professional men, the 
engineer, the farmer, the educator, all are con- 
fronted with situations awaiting solution. The 
machine age is pressing onward. Technical 
machines are rolling off the assembly lines in 
America today in unprecedented numbers. The 
young men of our country are face to face 
with the problem of successfully mastering 
these machines. 

Educators all over the country have recog- 
nized this problem of youth and are actively 
adjusting school programs to meet the imme 
diate need. A new emphasis is placed on the 
study of physics and mathematics in the high 
school, Additional courses are being added in 
preflight training in aviation. Manual arts de- 
partments are intensifying the teaching of 
drafting and machine shop work. The willing- 
ness of youth to tackle their work has made 
teachers anxious to give the students every 
possible advantage. 

Last year several dozen students (boys) in 
the eleventh and twelfth grade in Whitefish 
Bay High school expressed a desire for elemen- 
tary training in pre-flight aviation. The prin- 
cipal, with the help of teachers in the mathe- 
matics and science departments, started work 
on a course to fulfil this need. After attending 
meetings and covering the recent literature on 
the subject a two-semester course has been 
worked out. 


Pre-Flight Training 






Mr. Anderson, as head of the science 
department in the Whitefish Bay High 
school, outlines a program of live interest. 


Judging from the subject matter in such a 
course, it was decided that a student should 
have completed two semesters of algebra, two 
semesters of geometry, and have had or be 
enrolled in advanced algebra before registering 
for aviation. It should be remembered that 
drafting and shop work would be desirable pre 
requisites. The study of physics would be highly 
desirable but physics is generally a twelfth 
grade subject. To work out a program so that 
the study of physics precedes the aviation 
course presents a difficult problem. Neverthe- 
less physics should be in the program for any 
student planning a future having to do with 
machines. Many boys have an interest in avia 
tion long before reaching the junior year in 
high school. Discussing aviation with boys 
usually will reveal this interest. A goodly num- 
ber are very well informed about identification 
and specifications of aircraft used by civil and 
governmental agencies. 

It would be wise for teachers of aviation to 
carefully study the problem of selecting the 
necessary subject matter. As a guide for select- 
ing subject matter Civil Aeronautics bulletins 
provide an excellent standard in planning a 
course. * 

It is suggested that Civil Aeronautics bulle 
tins numbers 22, 23, 24 and 25—entitled 
Digest of Civil Air Regulations for Pilots, 


* United States Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronau- 
tics administration, Washington, D. C. 








Civil Pilot Training Manual, Practical Air 
Navigation and Meteorology for Pilots, re- 
spectively, be studied carefully and thoroughly 
in determining a course of study. These bulle- 
tins can be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. for a nom- 
inal sum. It is possible that some teachers are 
of the opinion that they can take any high 
school text book and teach a satisfactory course 
in aviation without first having had formal 
preparation in aviation and allied fields. Teach- 
ers of aviation should have a good background 
in the physical sciences as well as mathematics, 
besides some formal instruction in aviation 
ground school. Actual flying experience would 
be desirable, but for high school instruction it 
should not be required. For a comprehensive 
coverage of the high school course in aviation, 
besides the bulletins mentioned above, a teacher 
should study Bert A. Shield’s book “Air Pilot 
Training” published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. of New York.* 


w As a minimum, two semesters should be 
allowed for a fairly complete course in pre- 
fight training. Where students graduate at 
mid-year, the course should be set up on the 
semester basis such as semester 12b and semes- 
ter 12a. Flexibility is then gained and more 
students can include aviation in their program. 
The subject matter should cover the rudiments 
of the following phases in aeronautics. A week 
or ten days of orientation covering a brief his- 
tory of aviation, types of airplanes and recog- 
nition of modern aircraft should introduce the 
course. The study of the atmosphere, together 
with the changes that take place in the atmos- 
phere, in particular those changes that in- 
fluence flying, should be given a thorough 
going over. 


After all, flying is done in the atmosphere 
and pilots must know the behavior of the 
atmosphere to fly and fly safely. Students 
should be impressed with the fact that an air- 
plane is a technical machine. To operate it 
efficiently, he should know its structure tho- 
oughly and why it must be built according to 


"Since this manuscript was submitted to us for publication 
a number of texts with governmental help in preparation have 
been published to assist the teaching of pre-flight studies 
See name f two at end of article—KEditors. 
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known physical laws, To make the machine 
fly, certain natural laws must be overcome. The 
overcoming of these natural barriers by design 
and operation make the airplane the servant 
of man in making dreams of the past practical 
realities in the future. To fly and fly safely, 
pilots should keep in touch with the ground 
by radio. This is especially true with commercial 
aviation and the air arm of the armed forces. 
Therefore, communications should be a part 
of the elementary course. The part which com- 
munications play in aviation is closely tied up 
with navigation. The directing of aircraft from 
one place to another by various methods is air 
navigation. To successfully navigate in the air 
a pilot should have comprehensive knowledge 
of maps, instruments, radio aids, civil airways, 
etc., together with elementary knowledge otf 
basic problems of dead reckoning such as wind 
triangle, radius of action problems, alternat« 
airport and interception problems. The safety 
rules of flying called the Civil Air Regulations 
should be common knowledge for every future 
pilot. Also, airplane engines should be classified 
and studied, not in a technical way but in a 
way to give a student an understanding of the 
factors encountered in designing and building 
aircraft engines. 

It is believed that the above suggestions will 
furnish in a degree what ought to be included 
in an elementary course in aviation. Very 
briefly the course should include for the first 
semester: 1st. Orientation; 2nd. Meteorology; 
3rd. Airplane Structures; 4th. Aerodynamics. 
Second semester: 1st. Communication; 2nd. 
Navigation; 3rd. Civil Air Regulations; 4th. 
Engines. There may be reasons for placing 
these phases of aviation in a different order 
for better results. Probably the only real way 
to determine the correct sequence of subject 
matter is through experience, 

No doubt there may be many a change made 
in the high school aviation course in the com. 
ing years. There are good high school text 
books published. ‘Science of Pre-Flight Aero- 
nautics for High School’, a book in the Air 
Age Education Series published by The Mac 
millan Company, New York, and “Elements 
of Aeronautics” by Pope & Otis, published by 
the World Book Company, are two of the high 
school texts that have been released recently 
Others are sure to follow. 
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Purposeful Athletics 


For The Elementary School 


by Donald I. Cowles 


w The present world crisis has been accom- 
panied by scores of changes, limitations, and 
upheavals which reach deep into the daily 
lives and activities of practically every person 
living in the nations involved. Not the least of 
the changing patterns of daily activity has been 
a tendency to rehabilitate our entire physical 
education program, first in greater emphasis 
on mass physical training, and secondly in an 
altered viewpoint as to the physical education 
curriculum. 

We, as educators, shall naturally be more 
interested in the changing conceptions of phys 
Both of the 
very 


ical education in our schools. 


above-mentioned tendencies have been 
evident in our public schools. There has been 
increased attention given to physical education 
in the curriculum, Public schools have increased 
the time which students are required to give 
to physical activities; festivals and play-days 
have been fostered in many communities; 
games and contests have been introduced to 
stimulate interest in big-muscle activity. In 
short, the war has led to the realization among 
educators and laymen alike that physical edu- 
cation has come of age, and that it now de- 
serves equal ranking with academic work in 
our curriculum. 

The second phase in the rejuvenation of our 
physical education program is a direct assault 
on the time-honored institution of varsity 
athletics, long considered a curse by leading 
authorities. In the years preceding World 
War II, the emphasis in physical training was 
on major sports and competition between 
schools; it was a program for the spectator 
rather than for the participant. A half dozen 
contestants enjoyed the benefits of physical ac- 
tivity while eighty thousand cheered from the 
stands. 


The advent of the war made it apparent 


November, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 


Pupils at the Neeskara school, Mil- 
waukee, enjoyed an athletic program 
which would be of value in any school. 


that physical education must reach the masses 
of people, the spectators, rather than confine 
its benefits to the few. Accordingly, there has 
been a decided shifting of emphasis to intra- 
mural athletics, and a tendency to play down 
or de-emphasize varsity competition; in other 
words, we are now seeking to make available 
rather 


the benefits of athletics to the many, 


than to the few. 


To achieve these desired goals, many of our 
major colleges and universities are dropping 
varsity sports “for the duration’: intramural 
activities are being encouraged; minor sports 
are being given greater attention; athletics with 
a “carry-over” value are being substituted for 
the former varsity sports. 

In accordance with this tendency to revital 
ize our physical education program, the writer 
has recently inaugurated an intramural athletic 
program on the elementary school level, at the 


Neeskara school, Milwaukee. 


Here, certainly, 
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in the formative period, is the logical stage in 
which to lay the foundation for healthy bodies. 
Here lies the golden opportunity for youth to 
begin molding the health and strength which 
the modern world demands. 

This particular program does not approach 
perfection; it is intended to be only the be- 
ginning of more desirable developments, In 
the first place, it reached only the boys and 
none of the girls; it confined its attention to 
one sport in one season; it made no attempt 
to encourage participation below the sixth 
grade. However, the writer firmly believes in 
the values of such a program when carried to 
its ultimate development, and all suggestions 
and criticisms are warmly welcomed. 


a The introduction of our intramural athletic 
program at Neeskara school took the form of a 
softball league of four teams, which competed 
throughout the spring semester for a mythical 
championship, decided through a play-off at 
the termination of league play. Neeskara is an 
elementary school of approximately six hun- 
dred students, with the upper grades operating 
on a departmental or junior high school basis. 
It is located in a community firmly “‘sold’’ on 
athletics and supervised play. The playground, 
covering a square block and provided with five 
regulation softball diamonds, is adequate in 
itself to stimulate a keen interest in athletics. 


Early in March an informal poll was con- 
ducted among the boys in the upper grades 
to determine if enthusiasm was sufficient to 
warrant a supervised athletic program. When 
the response was more than had been antici- 
pated, an official meeting was scheduled, to 
which all boys interested in baseball were ex- 
tended an invitation. A turnout of fifty boys 
responded, and the suggestion of a baseball 
league was laid before them for approval or 
rejection. 

The majority decided to organize a league 
of as many teams as possible and to play a 
schedule of three games weekly, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, with the intervening 
days to be used for practice periods and teach- 
ing of “inside play”. Since a softball team 
consists of ten players, the group decided to 
pick four teams of either twelve or thirteen 
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players each, which would include all the boys 
present at the meeting, and provide each team 
with two or three utility players. 

Accordingly, four captains were elected at 
the meeting, and at the suggestion of the 
group, each captain gave his team a major 
league name, The four teams were known as 
The Yanks, Tigers, Pirates, and Dodgers. The 
selection of players was then simply conducted 
as follows: the first captain chose one player, 
and was followed by the second captain; then 
the third captain chose one player, and the 
fourth did likewise. On the second choice of 
players, the fourth captain chose first, then the 
third captain, and so on, reversing the proce- 
dure followed on the first choice. We felt that 
this arrangement would tend to balance the 
strength of the teams. 


Each captain then prepared a team roster 
and was assigned a practice period to acquaint 
him with his players. He was then to prepare 
a lineup and batting order to be submitted to 
the writer, who acted as faculty adviser. 

The captains and faculty adviser next drew 
up a schedule, which under the conditions of 
four teams and three games per week, allotted 
each team two games one week and a single 
game the following week; thus one complete 
round of play required two weeks, and then 
the same schedule was to be repeated. 


Games were to begin at twelve-thirty 
promptly, but a ten minute grace period was 
allowed. If a team failed to muster seven play- 
ers during the grace period it was to forfeit 
the game. Happily, not a single forfeit occurred 
throughout the season. 


m Officiating was handled by the two captains 
of the teams that were, on that particular day, 
without a scheduled game. One boy called balls 
and strikes, and the other called the decisions 
on the bases, Disputed decisions were referred 
to the faculty advisor, who was present at 
every game but remained strictly a spectator 
unless his judgment was requested. The official 
scorer was a boy who had suffered an injury 
and was unable to participate in the league. 
This boy offered his services and did a credit- 
able job throughout the season. Thus, every 
effort was made to maintain student admin 
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a faculty-supervised activity upon the boys. 
Crowds of enthusiastic rooters were present 
at all games; student marshals were delegated 
to keep spectators away from playing areas, and 
not a single injury to players or spectators 
marred the season’s play. All games were 
halted by the bell for afternoon sessions and 
the score at that time was accepted as official. 
It was agreed that the teams which were in 
first and second place on June first were to 
engage in a play-off series of five games, with 
the winner of three games to be the school 
champion. As an incentive to players on the 
weaker teams, the captains of the two highest 
teams were to draw five players each from the 
third and fourth place teams for the play-off 
This 


bolstering the lineups of the two teams in the 


series. served the double purpose of 
play-off, and of rewarding players who had 


given their best for losing teams. 


This plan led to wild-fire interest among all 
the boys; every player had a chance to be on a 
pennant-winner. No boy was barred from play 
ing in the Neeskara World Series. Twenty-two 
league contests were played in the regular sea 
son, and June first a deadlock for first place 


existed between the Tigers and the Pirates. 


w The “World Series” to decide the winner 
was played with brand new equipment, and 
to add a more official flavor, all the umpiring 
in the series was handled by the faculty ad 
viser, engineer, and fireman of the school. The 
Pirates won three consecutive play-off games 
and were crowned school champions. 

A major share of the credit for the success 
of this program must be attributed to the 
splendid cooperation of the principal of Nee- 
skara school, Edwin G. Luening, and to the 
generous assistance and suggestions offered by 
Frank Stangel, supervisor of physical education 
for the Neeskara school district, and finally to 
the liberal deliveries of excellent equipment by 
the physical education department of the Mil 
waukee public schools. 

As to desirable outcomes, the writer sin- 
cerely believes they were numerous. A large 
number of boys had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in healthful exercise ; many boys learned 
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istration of the program, rather than to thrust 





the skills of baseball; interesting recreation 
during the noon hour was offered to players 
and spectators. Scholarship was emphasized 
throughout the season; passing grades had to 
be maintained by all boys participating, and in 
two instances boys were barred from further 
competition for failure to meet academic 
requirements. 

Opportunities for character-training were fre 
quent. For example; boys learned to accept the 
decisions of student umpires, members of their 
own group. The value of teamwork was quickly 
learned; the errors of teammates were over 
looked. Players guilty of errors were encour 
aged ; decisions of captains were accepted. Qual- 
ities of leadership, fair play, judgment, tact 
and self-discipline were certainly developed to 
some extent, and a hearty sense of school spirit 
was fostered, In short, there is every reason to 
believe that a large number of boys enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly, achieved more healthy 
bodies, developed keener minds, strengthened 
character, and raised scholastic averages by 
taking part in this program. 

In view of these results, which the writer 
believes to be an actuality, an expanded intra 
mural program is being contemplated for the 
coming year. Touch football is envisioned for 
the fall months, with either basketball or volley- 
ball being conducted in the gymnasium during 
After 
league is again planned in expanded and more 


the winter. that, the spring baseball 
comprehensive form. It 1s sincerely hoped that 
a year-round program of athletics for the girls 
will also be worked out. A further development 
in the program calls for the setting up of an 
athletic board made up of representatives of 
each homeroom involved in the plan. This 
board would be charged with the supervision 
and administration of the entire project and 
would be a strictly student group entrusted 
with as large a measure of responsibility as 1s 
feasible 

The ultimate goal of such an intramural 
athletic program is for all pupils to participate 
in some healthful physical activity. The pri- 
mary objectives are the building of health and 
strength in youth, and the laying of founda- 
tions for better citizenship in maturity. Thus 
may the physical phase of education contribute 
to the building of a better America. 











That Hurt - And Hurt 


by Florence Bruso 


w The first grade is in the front of the room 
in the little green class chairs, Fred is reading. 
The book says, ‘Look! Look! said Mother.” 
Fred reads, ‘Nook, nook, said Madder.” In- 
stantly a howl of laughter behind him causes 
Fred to jump and turn quickly around. Then 
he hangs his head, blushes, and a feeling of 
shame surges through him. He is thinking, 
“Why are they laughing? I read it right.” 

Yes, it was fun for the others, but how about 
Fred? If he is tough-skinned he will make the 
children laugh at many other things he does, 
and he might do it to hide his embarrassment 
if he isn’t tough-skinned. But most children 
aren't tough-skinned. Most of them are sensi- 
tive and very easily hurt. How is the damage 
to Fred’s feelings mended? Things like this 
lead to nicknames such as ‘‘Dumby Fred,’’ and 
“Funny Fred,” and then Fred is in for a 
miserable time. 

Some one knocks at my door. I find a 
pleasant, sweet-faced woman there. She is hold- 
ing the hand of a little girl. She is a very dark 
little girl, but pretty in a way, with a dimple 
in each cheek. She also has a very beautiful 
Indian name. The mother says, “I'd like to 
enroll my little girl. She is part Indian and 
I hope the children do not make fun of her.” 


"Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” 


Those Little Things 





This Rhinelander teacher reminds us 
that in our classroom experiences we 
have many sources of child unhappiness. 


I say, “We are glad to have her and I am 
sure she will be very happy here.”’ Some time 
after come stories of names given to the new 
girl—'‘Squaw,”” “Reservation Indian,’’—names 
given her in the bus going to and from school. 

Alice stands up before the children to read 
a story. She is a splendid reader and she is 
well prepared. Two heads go together and 
Mary and Susan snicker a bit and point at 
Alice’s stockings. Oh, they’re mismates and 
ragged! Small hands cover two mouths to keep 
in the giggles. Alice looks up. She sees her 
friends staring and smiling. She looks down 
at her stockings. Gone is her poise of a few 
minutes before. She was sure of herself then, 
but now? 

The girls are gathering in the tiny room to 
practice singing for the Christmas program. 
Soon comes, “Oh Miss Jones, it’s too crowded 
in here. We don’t think there is room for 
Bertha to sing with us.’ The teacher insists 
that Bertha may sing with the group. But what 
happens? When the songs begin Bertha 1s 
standing alone trying to sing around the lump 
in her throat. Christmas songs! Christmas 
spirit ! 

At the high school dance a group of pretty, 


(Continued on page 162) 















































Dusting Off The Old Records 





NOVEMBER 4 The state meeting was a 
1917 grand success. Resolutions 
were passed which damned 
the Huns and gave vocal evidence to the fact 
that Wisconsin teachers were ultra-ultra Ameri- 
cans. Some had questioned the wisdom of 
having that man Steiner (what a German 
name!) as a convention speaker, but the editor 
heaves a sigh of relief and reports for posterity 
that “Steiner wasn’t pro-German as predicted. 
He drove home the essentials of American 
citizenship” From all appearances the 
Civil War was not quite over, as the N.E.A. 
had scheduled its February meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga. but switched to Boston after the famed 
southern hospitality had gone into a tailspin 
and the hotels were charging more than had 
been agreed upon. Which change provoked an 
editorial pat on the back to N.E.A. authorities 
and the remark that “Boston will take care of 
the crowd and do it right’’. 

The war fervor of the convention was still 
running strong through the veins of the editor 
as he penned his November blasts at the chem- 
istry and German departments of the univer- 
sity, and at State Supt. Cary for not grabbing 
up the flag and raising his voice in the battle 
cry for freedom. Wisconsin was on the de- 
fensive and Editor Parker was doing every- 
thing possible to prove to the nation that our 
fair state was far from pro-German, as pi 
tured by other states. 

News Shorts of the Month: The war tempo 
was gathering momentum: German classes at 
the U. of W. reported a decrease of 42.9% ; 
Waukesha high school put in a course in mili- 
tary training; Janesville organized a cadet 
corps ; and many other communities were hav- 
ing drill after school hours. State Supt. Cary 
recommended that vacations in rural areas be 
planned so the children could be of most help 
on the farms Supt. S. D. Macomber of 
the Florence county schools had a serious ap- 
pendicitis attack while inspecting schools and 
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What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in November 1917, 1927, 1932 
as reflected in our old Journal files. 


was operated on in time to save his life . 
Supt. Potter, Milwaukee, was directed to issue 
loyalty pledge cards for distribution among the 
schools. Similar verbal expressions of 150% 
Americanism were being distributed in other 
school systems throughout the state. The editor 
When the 
common council at Two Rivers cut the edu- 
cational appropriation the entire school board 
resigned and the mayor appointed a new one 
which dutifully rubber stamped the council 
action. 


NOVEMBER #8 Joe Giles, state high school 


1927 supervisor, reviewed the edu- 


thought it was a swell idea! 


cational progress made in 
Wisconsin high schools during the previous 
year, and it is interesting to note that physical 
education was the most recent ‘child’ of the 
public schools, but it was noted with sorrow 
that the commercialization of high school 
athletics was on the increase, A great increase 
in commercial training was reported, while 
manual arts and home economics were holding 
their own . ‘The problem of public educa 
tion in Wisconsin 1s essentially a rural school 
problem” was the lead sentence of an article 
by C. J. Anderson, dean of the School of Edu 
cation, U. of W., describing needed improve 
ments in rural education Post convention 
news: one of the highlights of the three day 
session was the all-state high school orchestra 
and chorus of 800 young people playing and 
singing under the direction of E. B, Gordon, 
Madison, and Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee. 
New officers elected: R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee, 
president; L. R. Creutz, Janesville, Mary Har 
grave, Madison, and C. M. Yoder, Whitewater, 
vice presidents; B. E. McCormick, secretary 
(succeeding E, G. Doudna who resigned to be- 
come secretary of the Board of Normal School 
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Regents) ; Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, and 
E. G. Doudna, Madison, members of the execu- 
tive committee . . . Vic Kimball, then head of 
the Washburn schools and now assistant state 
supt., was elected president of the North Wis- 
consin Teachers Association Lancelot A. 
Gordon (who ran for Mayor of Madison in 
1942) was appointed principal of the Lake- 
wood school, near Madison. He had previously 
been superintendent of the Portage county 
schools for four years “Principal C. H. 
Dorr, Clinton, is teaching a class for high 
school students who are deficient in reading 
ability”... L. P. Goodrich, supt. of the Fond 
du Lac schools, was elected president of the 
Northeastern WTA Phil Falk, principal 
of the Stoughton schools, just completed a 
study of the scholastic records of boys in 
Stoughton high school and was gratified to 
note that their average was the best in three 


years, 
NOVEMBER a Glenn Frank’s outstanding 
1932 convention speech, “The 


Sword Over Education’ was 
briefed and reprinted in the November Journal 
O. H. Plenzke, assistant state supt., was 
elected executive secretary of the WEA 
The secretary's report for the previous year, 
written by Roy T. Ragatz due to the continued 
illness of Secretary McCormick, revealed ex 
panding services of the association: a Credit 
Union started, and a full-time research worket 
hired . . . The Teacher Training Council 
(later called the Council on Education) under 
the chairmanship of O. H. Plenzke, published 
“A Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin” 
The Credit Union, in reporting its first 
year of life, had $21,600 in receipts and 
$21,300 in disbursements. There were 199 
participating members of which 109 were bor 
rowers. (In 1942 the assets are $138,741, 1107 
members, of which 564 were borrowers) . . 
heads of school administration groups were 
W. R. Davies, Superior, City Supts.; Nell 
Mahoney, Viroqua, County Supts.; Alice Brady, 
Manitowoc, City Grade Supervisors; and W. P. 
Hagman, Manitowoc, County Normal Prin- 
cipals an important administrative shift 
of the month was the election of Charles 
Hulten, supt. at Marinette, to head of the She- 
. Wm. Urban, principal of 
the Sheboygan High schooi, had a serious op- 
eration in Oct., and was recovering very well 


boygan schools . 
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. . . Glenn Trewartha, professor of geography 
at the U. of W., recently published a book 
dealing with the history of Prairie du Chien 
. . . Prof. John R. Commons had reached the 
accepted retirement age of 70, but requested 
that he be allowed to continue teaching. His 
request was granted . . . G. T. Longbotham, 
county supt. in Rock Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Rock River Valley Schoolmasters’ 
club. J. H. McNeel, principal of the Beloit 
High school, was named vice president 

a course in Polish has been started in West 
Allis . . . B. E. Nelson, president of Stout 
Institute, recently completed fifty years of edu- 
cational work and was the honored guest at a 
“birthday party”. 





AMERICA TOMORROW 


Ruth Foster, Seventh Grade, 
Shorewood High School 


I stopped to think about this war, 
And what we're really fighting for, 
And what America should be 

By nineteen hundred fifty-threc 


A nation where good homes abound, 

And healthy children all around, 

Where the flag would always fly, 

And paint a picture ‘gainst the sky. 
Where we could live without a fear, 

Of wars with nations far and near. 
Where we could worship as we please, 
And travel safely on the seas, 

While our soldiers could be home once more 
And work contentedly as before, 

A land free of saboteurs and spies, 

And fifth columnists with all their lies, 
Where we could resume friendly relations 
With all people, with all nations, 

Where everyone could go to school, 
And all obey the Golden Rule. 

While wars and hate forever ceased 

To let us have eternal peace. 


That's what America should be, 
By nineteen hundred fifty-three. 
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More Effective Teaching 





Little Indians on the Warpath 


by Leslie W. Foster 
Dental Hygienist 


w In these times one has only to look through 
a magazine or newspaper to realize that every- 
one has a part to play in winning the war. And 
for us on the home front the maintenance and 
improvement of the nation’s health is one of 
the most important. Schools all over the United 
States are participating in this health program 
and by so doing, are making their vital contri- 
bution. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
examples of this effort is being carried on by 
a group of Winnebago Indian children in Wis 
consin. They have become conscious of the war 
through the activities of the older Indians of 
their community, many of whom are now en- 
gaged in war industry or have donned the uni- 
forms of the armed forces. So already these 
young Americans are well on their way toward 
doing their bit in improving the nation’s health 
and getting behind their Uncle Sam. The fol- 
lowing is an account of how they worked out 
the dental phase of their organized health 
program. 

About seven miles northeast of Black River 
Falls is the most populous settlement of Wis 
consin Winnebagos. It is of interest, that the 
people of this settlement are practically all full- 
blood Indians. This community has its own 
public school, Hotonga, as part of the Jackson 
County school system. The grades 1 to 4 and 5 
to 8 are conducted by Miss Laura Amundson 
and Mrs. Emma Olson who have been helping 
guide these young citizens for the past six 
years. And they evidently are doing a good job. 

To give impetus to the community health 
program in general and to cooperate in par- 
ticular with the Jackson County Dental Health 
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program, the children decided to promote a 
new-tooth-brush campaign at the beginning of 
the 1941-1942 school year. Obviously tooth 
brushes cost money which does not jingle too 
merrily in the pockets of these youngsters. Ten 
cents is a lot of money for a little Indian and 
the stores in town offer many temptations, but 
that amount was set as a goal, providing some 
plan could be worked out. 


As ten cents will not buy a very good brush 
in the open market, by’ previous arrangement 
a tooth brush manufacturer (name withheld 
by request) was found who agreed to furnish 
a recommended type of toothbrush without 
the trade name, for ten cents apiece—and the 
little Indians started saving their “pennies”. 
To give added educational value to this saving 
for a purpose, a banking project was started 
in each of the two rooms. When each little 
Indian’s bank account reached the sum of ten 
cents, he or she withdrew this amount for a 
tooth brush. There was a choice of colors; red, 
blue, green, yellow or white. A record of colors 
was kept so that different members of the same 


household would have different colored handles 





These young Winnebagos take pride in their health 
record, and enjoy the competition for health honors 
in their school. 
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by which they could identify their own tooth- 
brushes. At Thanksgiving time every little 
Indian had saved enough pennies to buy a 
toothbrush and the entire school had their goal 
of 100% new brushes. 


Harbor. 
declared the toothbrush savings project was 
quickly converted into a War Postal Saving 
Stamp campaign. The pennies continued to 
roll in! A “postmaster” for the school was 
elected. From then on every ten pennies saved 
went to buy a war stamp so the Little Indians 
were launched on their own endeavor to ‘Slap 
the Japs”. 

“What else can we do?” was the prevailing 
spirit. The big boys had already gone out into 


gw Then came Pearl After war was 


the woods, cut down a suitable tree and _ set 
up a new flag pole. The children were finding 
out that too many young men were being de 
ferred from Selective Service because of poor 
teeth or lack of teeth. Conservation of Health 
was taking on a new meaning. They wanted 
to work for further cooperation in the county 
dental health program, so to do this they set 
Health The 


little Indians began to show more interest in 


up a Foundation for program, 
going to their family dentist for examination 
and treatment, which incidentally has the 
anomalous result of setting an example for 
their parents. 

As each little Indian brought a signed state 
ment from his family dentist that all neces 
sary dental treatment had been completed, he 
was allowed to paint a brick in his favorite 
color, and put it in place as his part in building 
the school’s Foundation for Health. By the 
middle of May, before school was out for the 
year, 54% of the 5 to 8 grade group showed 
all necessary dental treatment completed or in 
the process of completion by their family den 
tist. The 1 to 4 grades, less experienced in 
sustained group activity, did well with a record 
of 20% and showed great pride in adding 
their symbolic bricks to the foundation of com- 
munity health. And all this began with the 
saving of pennies for a 10¢ toothbrush! 

But this is only the beginning. As the nation 
gathers forces toward a final military victory, 
just so are these young Winnebagos carrying 
forward and enlarging their health campaign 
on the home front. Their effort and the results 
so far achieved may well be an aid to other 
school communities. 
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THOSE LITTLE THINGS— 


(Continued from page 158) 

curled, sweatered, girls are sitting having fun 
and chatting about boy friends and the like. 
Up comes Tom. ‘May I have this dance, 
Nancy?” he asks. Nancy turns red. She is 
thinking hard and fast for an answer. She 
wants to dance with Tom, but she daren’t. He 
isn't accepted in her “gang”. They'd ostracize 
her! ‘Oh, I promised Jack I'd get some punch 
with him’ answers Nancy. Her friends pat her 
on the back. ‘You sure squeezed out of that 
one,” they laugh. 

Tom goes on to the next group. No luck! 
He goes home early, sick at heart, and goes 
to bed. What is he thinking? You know, and 
I know. Well, what is wrong with Tom? Is he 
a leper? No, he is an average boy—good char 
acter, courteous and gentlemanly, Oh, the 
trouble is the way he looks. He is tall and 
thin and his large ears extend from his head. 
Too bad, Tom, you have to have everything! 

What makes children say and do the things 
they do? Are they possessed with some demon 
iac trait? No! In my years of teaching I have 
found very few really mean children and when 
I found the cause of their meanness it was very 
far-reaching. Children aren't mean; they're 
merely thoughtless. They don’t realize how 
their words and actions can hurt their friends 
If the children are not taught to see the error 
of their ways, will these bad habits grow on 
them? I believe they will and the child will 
undoubtedly grow into a very disagreeable 
adult. The different cases mentioned here may 
seem little and trivial. Maybe some of them 
are, but what do these little things grow into? 


Little children can be taught to be tolerant 
but it must begin in the home, then in the pri- 
mary grades, and from there all through their 
schooling. How are we to get a friendly at- 
titude toward our neighbors in other countries 
if we aren't tolerant of our own friends? My 
success with teaching tolerance to children has 
been very limited. I doubt if I ever reached 
first base. It is hard to measure. It is a big job, 
and if the home has failed to do its duty 
toward inculcating this tolerant attitude, then 
it 7s a big job indeed. 

Yes, I think tolerance begins at home, and 
I also think that Democracy Begins wit 


Tolerance! 
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Capital Comments 





s THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL CHILD 
TRANSPORTATION: One of the many impacts of 
the war is that relating to school child trans- 
portation and of course transportation as a 
whole—the situation is becoming more critical 
rom day to day. With gasoline rationing but 
a few weeks ahead, the transportation of teach- 


ers themselves, especially in rural areas, will 
become acute. It may result, for them, in a 
definite change in living conditions, boarding 
out and near schools and other adjustments. 
But that is a sacrifice which will probably 
have to be made and let us hope, with cheer 
fulness and in a cooperative spirit. 

Due to an acute shortage of both bus bodies 
ind chassis virtually all applications to the 
ODT for purchase of these have been disap 
proved; even definitely urgent cases have had 
no better luck since the “freeze’”’ of Septem 
ber 20. Old and second hand school buses 
have been reconditioned and converted where- 
ever possible but even this has not relieved 
the acute shortage much. With parent trans 
portation definitely on the wane it may result 
in many pupils being denied educational prog- 
ress aS a matter of circumstances, a situation 
much to be regretted but one which at present 
does not seem destined for any relief. 

This and other conditions created by our 
National emergency have been recognized by 
all authorities and some very helpful sugges- 
tions in this direction are contained in a book- 
let, ‘School Transportation in Wartime’ a 
handbook developed by and at Work Confer- 
ences for the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. (A limited number of copies 
are available, through the department, to re- 
sponsible persons.) Such subjects as survey of 
school transportation, rerouting to prevent du- 
plication and competition, care of equipment, 
driver responsibility and training, and many 
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other pertinent matters are treated in a very 
practical way. 

In closing these very brief statements one 
may quote just a few sentences from the hand 
book mentioned, to clear our thinking 

“Without transportation the system of edu 
cation which has been developed . . . would 
completely collapse in many areas and pat 
ticularly in rural communities . . .,” bvt, “We 
are now at war and cannot expect to continue 
a ‘transportation as usual’ program . There 
are many adjustments in school transportation 
that can and should be made without need 
lessly interfering with the basic minimum trans 
portation program. During the war emergency 
school buses should be used only for essential 


”» 


SC he iT yI purp¢ ses 


The implications of these excerpts ar 


obvious 


= VICTORY CORPS: Wisconsin high schools 
are getting off to a fine start on the Victory 
Corps. Just in case you haven't heard about 
this, it’s a nationwide effort to mobilize our 
28,000 American high schools in an all-out 
war effort. The objectives of this High School 
Wartime Program which the Victory Corps 
promotes are to (1) Train youth for that 
service that will come after they leave school, 
(2) The active participation of youth in the 
community's war effort while they are yet in 
schools. 

The High School Victory Corps is an over 
all organization. It centralizes and unifies the 
operation, cost and personnel of all the sep 
arate war drives in which the school cooperates. 
Thus it sets up one organization to provide a 
framework through which all of the war drives 
may clear. 


A special meeting of the Victory Corps Ad 
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visory Committee will meet with Dr. Lund 
from U. S. Office of Education on November 
13th to consider problems that have developed 
in Wisconsin incident to the promotion of 
this program. 


= A NEW CONSERVATION BULLETIN: A new 
bulletin on conservation is announced by Super- 
visor R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Department of Public 
Instruction, and W. T. Calhoun, Conservation 
Department. 

The booklet includes a number of human 
interest stories of Wisconsin people who have 
achieved most effective results in the field of 
soil conservation. 

It is recommended for classroom use for the 
following reasons: 

1. Content was selected, organized and written 
by the best authorities in the Soils area 


. The bulletin was designed to meet the study 
needs for Grades 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in sup- 
plying material for the school periods al- 
lotted to conservation instruction. 


3. The lessons are taken from actual life of 
Wisconsin people and presented in story form 


by such outstanding authorities as R. J. 
Muckenhirn, F. B. Trenk, Victor J. Kilmer, 
Orville N. Hayes, Walter W. John, O. R. 


Zeasman, H. L. 
C. J. Chapman 


Algren, R. A. 


Farrington, 


4. The study questions have been developed to 
stimulate problem-solving attitudes, and to 
encourage the application of continued con- 
servation effort 

The booklet may be had from The Wiscon 
sin Conservation League, Horicon, Wisconsin, 
H. E. Roate, Secretary. 
= SCHOOLS REALLY GET IN THE SCRAP: Mr. 
Callahan reports that returns are coming in 
from all over the state on the scrap drive which 
was extended through Saturday, October 24. 
The three schools in the state that collected 
the three largest amounts of scrap per pupil 
will select the boy or girl that has been most 
helpful in the campaign. These three children 
one from each of the three schools, together 
with a chaperon will be sent to christen the 
liberty ship. Another part of the program 
which caused considerable interest in this con- 
test was the asking the school children of the 
state to suggest names for the forty-nine liberty 
ships. These names are limited only to the 
names of distinguished former citizens of 
Wisconsin. As one looks over the list of names 
submitted by Wisconsin students you get an 
inclination to review the history of your state. 
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= THE 3 Rs AND THEN SOME: A recent report 
from Wisconsin city superintendents, tells us 
that fifty-seven cities employed a music direc- 
tor, 73 a recreational director, 18 a craft or 
industrial arts teacher during the summer vaca- 
tion of 1942. One community conducted a 
summer camp. Thirty-five cities give physical 
examinations to all children and 53 to some. 
Two cities have full-time service of a physi 
cian, 27 part-time service. There are cafeterias 
in 61 different buildings; 85 without cafeterias 
which serve lunches. 

There are 119 people giving full or part 
time nursing service in our cities; 177 physical 
education instructors; 1 full-time and 15 part 
time dentists; 10 oral hygienists; 14 health 
teachers; there are physical therapists (23), 
occupational therapists (2), nutritionists, rec 
reationists (47), speech correctionists (31), 
teachers of speech, teachers of lip reading, au 
diometrists, visiting teachers, home teachers, 
guidance teachers (44), teachers in hospitals. 
nursery teachers, visual education teachers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, remedial teachers, ad- 
justment teachers, sight-saving teachers, teachers 
of the mentally retarded (63) and had we 
asked more questions we might have had still 
more titles. Anyway, the schools have wandered 
far from the days of teachers of the 3 R’s. 


Fine help for conservation teaching: If you aré 
looking for material to help you teach conservation 
in grades 7, 8, or 9 we suggest that you write for a 
free booklet gotten out by the American Forest Prod 
ucts Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. entitled America’s Forests. The 
book gives general information about the contribu 
tions of the forests to American history, social and 
economic life; the location and extent of the forests 
in the United States; the general nature of forest 
products; and the basic facts of modern forest man 
agement. It is handsomely printed and_ beautifully 
illustrated. 

The book is intended to be used in direct class 
will be supplied wit 
enough copies for all members of their classes, to be 


collected after re-using the following year. If you 


room study, and teachers 


wish to avail yourself of this generous offer write 
direct to the Washington address given above, and 
we suggest that at the same time you request that 
your name be put on the list of users of a sequel 
now in process of preparation, entitled Trees for 
Tomorrow, showing how the forest industries ar 
replacing America’s greatest, renewable resource. 
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The Home and School 





ms The 1942-1943 legislative policy of the Wis- 
consin Congress is “to oppose any legislation 
which would weaken present child welfare and 
education laws and lower existing standards; 
to support legislation introduced to strengthen 
present child welfare and education statutes.” 
The objectives of the legislative program are 
(1) that we advocate the maintenance and ex 
tension of normal educational opportunities as 
a strategic and necessary part of the program 
of defense (as stated in the 1942-1943 reso- 
lutions). (2) that we create a membership bet- 
ter informed on 
legislation. 


pending and anticipated 


The program is based on: 


1. A study of local school and community needs 
2. A study of the Wisconsin school system. 


3. A study of legislation in the Wisconsin 
legislature. 

4. Study of and active support of items on the 
1940 legislative program which you approved 
and supported but which were not enacted 
into law 

5. Study and support of items on the national 
legislative program. 

Under Item #4 above, we have the follow- 
ing legislation to support: 

1. Re-organization of school districts to incor- 
porate the entire area of the state into high 
school districts. 

2. Adequate state aid for high schools. 

The following items (1) increased transpor 
tation aid for elementary schools and (2) pro- 
vision for high school transportation aid, were 
actively supported as a part of your 1940 legis- 
lative program. The legislative committee feels 
that due to increasing transportation problems 
in regard to the scarcity of tires and busses as a 
result of our national war program, we do not 
wish to urge the passage of these bills for the 
present, and wish to register ourselves as being 
willing to co-operate with State needs in this 
regard. 

The Child Welfare program is 

1. To work for strengthening and broadening 
civilian defense activities, particularly as they 
affect health and welfare. 

2. To give to the Division of Child Welfare of 
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the State Department of Public Welfare 
power to supervise and co-ordinate the pro 
gram of “day care for the children of work- 
ing mothers.” 

3. To emphasize any legislation which protects 
youth—particularly as it relates to supervi- 
sion of recreation and vocational placement. 

The legislative committee of the Wisconsin 
Congress is composed of nine parent-teacher 
leaders who follow and listen to all bills relat 
ing to education, transportation, radio, health, 
safety and child welfare. Members of the com 
mittee appear and speak at hearings or register 
approval for the best of these bills. When the 
legislative session opens in January, the Com- 
mittee will be at work, and will keep members 
informed on bills which require your study and 
support. 

Beginning in January, the state committee 
will have a series of radio programs over WHA 
pertaining to legislation. 

Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby, Legislative Chairman 
called 


strengthen the family in wartime as the “‘basic 


w America’s parents were upon to 
unit of society’’ at ceremonies in Marietta, Ga., 
dedicating a memorial to Alice McLellan Bir- 
ney, a founder of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. William Kletzer, of Portland, Oregon, 
national president, told more than 400 leaders 
of the parent-teacher movement from all parts 
of the nation who participated in the 
dedication: 

“Social patterns change; boundary lines of 
nations are pushed aside; the world shudders 
in cataclysmic strife; but the family remains the 
basic unit of society. Strengthening the family, 
bringing to the art of parenthood all the re- 
sources that science and education have made 
available, uniting parents, teachers, sociologists, 
officials, and all the others who play a part in 
the growth and development of children—this 
is no unimportant assignment for any organiza- 
tion to assume. And this is the task that Mrs. 
Birney gave us, for it is by these means that 
we can best serve childhood.” 
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The parent-teacher associations of Wiscon- 
sin were represented by Mrs. Roger Scott, State 
President. 

The memorial, constructed on a corner of the 
grounds of the Marietta High School, is in the 
form of a sun court. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers provided a marble sun- 
dial which stands in the center of a colorful 
planting, edged with boxwood. Native stones 
sent from each of the state congresses pave the 
court. 

Wisconsin’s stone is a beautiful piece of 
black granite, originally intended for the state 
capitol at Madison. The state’s name is cut into 
the stone. Mrs. Scott took with her a pint of 
Wisconsin earth to sprinkle around the memo 
rial’s plantings. 


= FORWARD WITH BOOKS: [n 1919, Franklin 
Mathiews, Scout librarian, convinced American 
book sellers that few parents showed an intelli- 
gent interest in the reading of their children. A 
national campaign developed for better and more 
books—and this year’s is the 23rd annual Book 
Week. It affords an opportunity for effective 
cooperative effort. 

It is most fitting that the slogan for Book 
Week should be “Forward With Books,” for 
books are weapons, and our young people must 
must be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to develop an interest in reading, and a 
skill in the application of the knowledge so 
must be provided with the mental 
ammunition for the future. 


be so equipped 


a quired 


Appreciating this obligation, in convention 
assembled, as an organization, we unanimously 
adopted the resolution ‘That we work for ade- 
quate and equalized reading and library oppor- 
tunities for every child and adult in Wisconsin.” 

Although Wisconsin is one of the leading 
states in early library progress, Wisconsin still 
has a problem, especially in rural areas, with 
800,000 residents who do not have access to 
local public library facilities. 

It is true that through the intelligent inter- 
est, enthusiam and hard work of many of our 
local librarians, an astonishingly good service is 
available to many parts of our state. 

Would you like to know how your county 
ranks—how Wisconsin ranks with our neigh- 
bor states—-Ohio and Michigan? A copy of the 
Study Unit “Library Service For Wisconsin” 
prepared by the Joint Committee on Education, 
is available from the State PTA Office or from 
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your Library Extension Chairman. 

What for Book Week in your community? 
A manual of suggestions is available to you 
from your Library Extension Chairman. 

The purposes of Book Week are: To encour- 
age in boys and girls the love of books, to in- 
crease public appreciation of children’s books, 
to increase, maintain support for public book 
facilities, to encourage home ownership and 
companionship through books. 

“What we want we go after 

What we go after, we get 

What we get we give back to the community 

And color the life of that community”. 


ALMERE L, SCOTT, 
Library Extension Chairman 


w The Board of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has sent a 
telegram to President Roosevelt asking Federal 
aid for teachers in rural schools. This message 
declared that the Board was “deeply distressed 
over the plight of the rural schools in which 
are enrolled half the nation’s children’ and 
added: 

“The war emergency has drawn thousands of 
rural teachers into war industries and armed 
services. This situation is growing worse due 
to grossly inadequate salaries paid to rural 
teachers. Federal aid is the only immediate 
solution of this serious problem.” 


w ‘The children of today were born with their 
eyes and ears open, and if we don’t tell them 
the truth about the issues of the present mam 
moth conflict we shall not be truly helping 
either our country or our cause.” 

These are the words of William Rose Benét, 
noted poet and literary critic, writing in the 
October issue of the Nat/onal Parent-Teacher, 
official organ of the National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers. He adds: 

“We are fighting for the rights of all men 
everywhere. Until we establish a world in 
which there is not only freedom of speech and 
religion but actual freedom from fear for 
everybody 
have fought this war to victory.” 


no omissions, please! we shall not 


One method of telling the truth about the 
war to children, according to Benét, is through 
“highly intelligent, truthful, hard-hitting, and 
morale-building literature such as the Office of 
War Information presents in the Four Free 
doms pamphlet now being distributed to men 
in our armed forces.” 
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sw The Educational Policies Commission has a 
recent report out—entitled ‘The Support of 
Education in Wartime’. It provides a nation- 
wide review of the contributions made by the 
schools to winning the war and contains an ap- 
peal to taxpayers, teachers, and parents to keep 
the schools in efficient operation as a war serv- 
ice agency. 10¢ a copy, rates to those ordering 
in larger lots. 

The NEA has issued two new Personal 
Growth Leaflets based on books by Stuart 
Chase, ‘Paths to Tomorrow” and “An Ameri- 
can Program of Plenty’, which will be especi- 
ally helpful for discussion in social studies and 
history classes. One cent each in quantities of 
25 or more. Cash with order. 

About 81,000 teachers in organized groups 
participated in the First National Teachers 
Meeting by Radio on Sept. 28. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators, a Dept. 
of the NEA. Watch for others. Notice will be 
given in the NEA Journal. 

For five years Institutes on Professional Rela 
tions have been held under the sponsorship of 
the NEA. The aim of these institutes is to 
focus attention on the professional and public 
relationships of teachers. During these five 
years 205 Institutes have been held in 93 
teacher-education institutions in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia. Perhaps some insti- 
tution in Wisconsin would be interested in 
holding such conference. Write Dr. Charl 
Ormond Williams, field secretary of the NEA, 
for information. 


Be sure to read ‘Education Can Help to Win 


the War” in the Nov. NEA Journal. 


=" DEPARTMENT NEWS: At the request of the 
United States Treasury Dept., the National 
Council for the Social Studies has sponsored 
the preparation of a resource unit, entitled 
“Paying for the War’, written especially for 
teachers of social studies in secondary schools. 
This unit is now available. 


The November Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals will be 
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| 
WITH .. CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


devoted to the subject of ‘Wartime Consumer 
Education.” It includes a general introduction 
to the economic program for the Home Front 
and an outline and discussion of the OPA’s 
program as well as suggestions as to how the 
school may be organized for victory on the 
Economic Home Front. The Appendix con- 
tains a selected bibliography on wartime con 
sumer education, a check list for teachers and 
administrators to determine how effectively 
their school is doing its part on the Economic 
Home Front, quizzes on price control and ra 
tioning, and selected suggestions for making 
posters and school cartoons for publicity, 


The National Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals has issued its 21st year book on J7- 
Service Growth of School Personnel, a very 


timely and valuable book for everyone 


The NEA Department of Classroom Teach 
ers now has an Executive-Secy. at the central 
office in Washington, in the person of Miss 
Hilda Maehling of Terra Haute, Indiana. If 
you wish any help or information, classroom 
teachers, just write H. M.—she will be “right 


willing’’ to help you. 


= No educator can afford to be uninformed 
during this critical period. The best and most 
direct route to information and action is 
through your state and national education asso 
ciation. Send in your membership dues today 
and keep up with Education in Wartime 


w Perhaps some of the schools have not yet 
started their membership campaign. I would 
advise you to begin early in order to keep pace 
with all of the other campaigns for victory. 
We know that education and the schools are an 
integral part of the victory campaign. Here are 
the leaders in the Victory March of NEA 
100%ers. 

Schools: Wood County Normal School—W iscon 
sin Rapids; County Superintendent's Office and Mari 
nette County Normal School—Marinette; Lincoln 
School and Franklin School—Madison; Jefferson 
School—Sheboygan; Carleton School Dist. 23 
Granville. 

Cities: Winneconne, New Holstein, Clintonville, 


Kimberly. 
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The Educational Spotlight 





November 26—-28—Central Ass’n Science and Math 
Teachers, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

November 26-28—Nat. Conference of Social Sci- 
ence Teachers, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. City. 

December 2—5—American Vocational Association 
meeting at Toledo, Ohio. 

December 28-30—National Business Teachers con- 
vention, Detroit. 

February 12—13—Southern WEA meeting at Mad- 
ison. 

February 26-March 2—American Ass’n. School 
Administrators, at St. Louis. 

June 25—29—Summer NEA at Indianapolis. 


Rotary high office to Milne: William Milne of 
Phillips, principal of Price County Normal school, 
is district governor of Rotary International. His 
district covers northern Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan. 


Jr. H. S. administrators name officers: Newly 
elected officers of the Wisconsin Junior High School 
Administrators association are R. B. Woodworth, 
Fond du Lac, president; Harrison U. Wood, Racine, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer 


Correction on Southern WEA dates: In the 
October calendar of coming events we noted that 
the dates for the Southern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation convention would be Feb. 11-12. We 
should have said 12—13—Friday and Saturday, as 
usual. Please make this note on your school calendat 
all you southern Wisconsin teachers. 


Thanks, George and H. Gudwin: We note in the 
October 10th issue of The Promoter, official pub 
lication of the Milwaukee Junior-Senior High School 
Teachers association, that editor George R. Rankin 
and president H. Gudwin Johnson put in a fine 
“plug’’ for membership in the WEA. They urge all 
teachers to present a united front in this critical 
period. Thanks, men; your continued help and 
cooperation is greatly appreciated. 


Fine school contest: Recently the Shorewood Co 
operative club sponsored a contest on the subject, 
“What Kind of An America Do I Want Tomor- 
row?” From the resulting papers, 1235 of them, the 
teachers selected the five best from each of the six 
grades. The authors were guests at a dinner meeting 
of the club. The best essay from each grade was 
included in a bulletin. To show the insight and 
interest of our youth in this problem, we publish 
on p. 160 the poetic expressions of a seventh grader. 
We endorse this project and recommend it to others. 
Principal Grant Rahn says that school interest in 
the subject provoked much discussion in the homes 
of the students. 
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St. Louis Convention dates advanced: The revised 
dates of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators’ meeting at St. Louis are February 26- 
March 2. This shift was made to comply with the 
policy of the Office of Defense Transportation to 
discourage week-end travel. The announcement from 
the ODT includes the statement that ‘“‘sightsecing 
trips, social functions and other activities not closely 
connected with the war effort are not in order’. 

The dates of the summer NEA convention in 
Indianapolis are arranged correspondingly, i. e.: 
June 25-29. 


Administrators elect new officers: During the an- 
nual fall schoolmen’s conference in Madison the lat- 
ter part of September the following officers were 
elected: County Supts. Ass’n.: William Moore, Wau- 
sau, president; Lenore Feldman, Prairie du Chien, 
vice president; and Eva Monson, Oshkosh, secretary- 
treasurer. City Grade Supervisors Ass’n.: R. E. 
Gotham, Beloit, president; Margaret Chenoweth, 
Janesville, first vice president; M. F. Matthies, She- 
boygan, second vice president; and Margaret K 
Roberts, Fond du Lac, secretary-treasurer. County 
Normal Principals Ass’n.: Fred Junck, Menomonie, 
advanced to the presidency. Quincy Doudna, head of 
the Door—Kewaunee Normal school, was named vice 
president, and M. C. Palmer, Wausau, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


A familiar patriotic scene: Below is a scene which 
is being re-enacted in hundreds of schools through- 
out Wisconsin. Rural students as well as city pupils 
are being taught meaningful lessons in citizenship 
every day. This picture happens to be typical of all 
rural schools in Richland County. It is the Oakwood 
school, Town of Ithaca, taught by Helen Bladow 
Supt. Earl Anderson reports that such a scene takes 
place each morning at the opening of schools in all 
Richland County schools. We are sure that other 
counties have similar expressions of citizenship 
training. 
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Yc our visit i in 1 Milwaukee ii is cma more renee ene dimen at 
the Schroeder. Milwaukee’s biggest and best hotel is known the 
nation over for its fine service and moderate prices. Our shops 
and service centers can give you perfect aid without the neces- 
sity of leaving the building. 








Our coffee shop has excellent food at popular prices. 


Our beautiful Empire Room offers the finest of foods, 
with music furnished by America’s leading orchestras. 
Open for lunch, dinner, and after theatre, except on Mon- 
days. Air conditioned for your comfort. 


Our cocktail lounge is one of the finest in the country. 
A perfect spot to visit with your friends. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
MILWAUKEE 
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Latin-American Conference: Teachers interested in 
Latin-America will meet in Indianapolis, Nov. 27—28 
for the Pan American Educators conference spon- 
sored by the Pan American Educational Center of 
Washington, D. C. Complete program details can be 
secured from the Washington office: 518 Colorado 
Bldg. 


New Divisional officers named: The fall divisional 
conferences were held last month, and the following 
new officers were elected: Central: Glenn D. Tink- 
ham, principal of the Marshfield High school auto- 
matically becomes president, and Norman E. Knut- 
zen, Central STC, becomes the new executive com- 
mittee member working up to the presidency; North- 
western: Kenneth Outcelt, supt. of the Polk county 
schools, president, Roy V. Boyer, Stanley, and Wal- 
ther Mauseth, Chippewa Falls, vice presidents, W. E. 
Slagg, Eau Claire, secretary, and E. E. Waters, Shell 
Lake, treasurer; Northern: Daniel L. Brace, county 
supt. of schools in Bayfield Co., president (after elec- 
tion Mr. Brace announced his enlistment in the army, 
so his place will be taken by the vice president, 
George Bassford, Ashland), Marie Coan, Ashland, 
treasurer, and Harold Connors, Hurley, secretary; 
Southwestern: B. E. Esler, Benton, president; Robert 
Ostrander, Lancaster, vice president; William L. 
Camp, Platteville, treasurer, and Hannah Morris, 
Dodgeville, secretary; Western: Grace Webb, supt. 
of the Jackson county schools becomes president 
automatically. Helen Gilson, La Crosse STC, is the 
new treasurer, while Earl Knutson, Westby, is the new 
member of the executive board. 


Assorted news from Platteville STC: Our official 
correspondent from Platteville STC, Miss Jane Ann 
Churchill, has crashed through with a grand assort 
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ment of news, and while her dispatches are too nu- 
merous to print in their entirety we are pleased to pass 
along a good sampling: Personnel changes at the 
college include: Miss Ruth K. Benson, new math 
teacher; Miss Emily G. Francois, new teacher in 
languages; Roger Guiles succeeds Dr. E. F. Riley as 
director of the training school; Miss Mary Margaret 
Sheets, new critic in the training school and English 
supervisor in the junior high school; Dr. John 
Searles has succeeded Dr. Rachel Salisbury in the col- 
lege English dept. (Dr. Salisbury has “‘retired’’ to 
her home in Milton, to devote her entire time to 
writing) ; William James Dennis is the new head 
of the music department; Robert Helm is assisting 
in the teaching of woodwork and printing; Virgil 
Prine is instructing machine shop, welding, and 
auto mechanics; and Mrs. Jean Faust is substituting 
for Miss Rosemary Royce in physical education. Miss 
Royce is on leave because of illness . . . a feature of 
the Southwestern WEA convention in September was 
a discussion and demonstration on the teaching of 
choral reading by Miss Anna Sinclair of the college 
training school .. . H. C. Wilkerson is handling the 
pre-flight training at the college, with thirty students 
enrolled . . . In-service courses are being sponsored 
at Richland Center and Boscobel. At R. C. a survey 
of physical science is being taught by Dr. Glenn 
Gundy, while J. C. Brockert is giving a course in 
social science at Boscobel. 


Wausau veteran supervisor retires: Miss Gertrude 
McGuine, after 35 years as supervisor in the Wausau 
public schools, retired at the close of the 1942 school 
year, and in appreciation of her untiring efforts 
and faithful service she was presented with a gift 
from the Wausau Local of the WEA. 


New Resource Units in Social Studies: Any social- 
studies teacher who last spring saw the first numbers 
in the new Problems in American Life series of 
resource units issued jointly by the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, with the assistance 
of the General Education Board, will be pleased to 
hear the announcement that five more numbers will 
be brought out in October. Each of the new units, 
like their five predecessors, contains an analysis of 
a timely social problem by an eminent social scien- 
tist and a wealth of teaching aids by a master teacher 
Titles and authors are: 


No 6, Democracy vs Dictatorship: Teaching 
American Youth to Understand Their Own 
and the Enemy's Ways of Life. By T. V 
Smith, Glenn R. Negley, and Robert N. Bush 

No. 7, The American Family: The Problems of 
Family Relations Facing American Youth. By 
Ernest W. Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 
gartner. 

No. 8, Agriculture: Teaching Youth about the 
Problems of the Farmer and Rural America 
By Chris Christensen, Noble Clark, and Royce 
Knapp 

No. 9, Crime: The Causes and Extent of Crim- 
inal Behavior, Its Prevention and Treatment 

By Thorsten Sellin and Paul R. Busey. 

No. 10, Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World: Democratic Planning for Full Em- 
ployment. By Alvin H. Hansen and Laurence 
Leamer. 

The price per unit is 30 cents; any four for $1.00; 
or all five for $1.25. Order from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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County conference termed great success: From all 
reports we gather that the annual convention of the 


Manitowoc County Teachers association, held at 


Manitowoc on Oct. 2, was very successful. The pro- 


gram was planned under the direction of President 
Melvin H. Heyroth, with the following as_head- 
lin rs: Harold A. Anderson, department of educa- 
tion, U. of Chicago, who spoke on “The Function of 
English Instruction in General Education’; Charles 
M. N. Candler, North Carolina, “How to be Happy 
Though Educated”; and Rev. Father Arthur Allie, 
who has just come back from the Orient and gave a 
stirring address under the title “Wake Up, America”’ 


Head of Deaf school to retire: Supt. T. Emery 
Bray, head of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
at Delavan, for the past twenty-five years, recently 
announced his retirement, as of next December 31 
After completing his training at Platteville STC in 
1897 Mr. Bray taught rural school in southern Wis 
consin and held several principalships prior to 1905 
when he was elected superintendent of the Iowa 
county schools. After four years in this capacity he 
entered state service as a civil service examiner, but 
came back to oe work in 1917 when he 
was elected head of the Grant county schools. As 
head of the state od for the deaf since 1918 
Supt. Bray has established a record as the person who 
has held that office for the longest length of time 


Phillips on social studies commission: A_ pre- 
liminary notice on the national conference for teach- 
ers of the social studies, to be held in New York 
City on Nov. 26-28, reminds us that Burr Phillips, 
teacher at Wisconsin High school, Madison, is a 
member of the commission which has planned the 
convention program. The entire meeting will concern 
itself with the role of the social studies and the 
social-studies teacher in wartime America. The open 
ing general session on Thursday evening will be 
veld at Town Hall and will be broadcast as a regular 
feature of the “Town Meeting of the Air’ 


On leave: Don Beran, Marathon county supervis- 
ing teacher, is on leave until January 1. Presently h¢ 
is employed by Midland Cooperative Wholesale to 
conduct recreational and educationak programs 
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cal work. Pay advances as 
experience is gained and 
worth is proven. Principals 
and _ superintendents who 
have a girl you can recom- 
mend, contact us. 


Security Savings and Loan 
Association 


331 West National Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











* 
3b % with SAFETY?! 


CURRENT RATE 
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WE SELL U. S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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Kenosha teacher wins war-work award: Recently 
the War Production Board committee on awards 
issued certificates of recognition to citizens who had 
made worthy suggestions in war work to improve 
industrial efficiency, and the only Wisconsin person 
to receive this award, as far as we know, was 
Harvard C. Smith, Kenosha teacher and head of the 
Kenosha Local of the WEA, who worked with the 
Frost Company during the summer. 


Your School Sup ply Dealer | 
} Now Has It! | 


Vvuserast, a«@ 


PR AWING nn 











DRAWING INK 


r Waterproof 














REO 


LOUIS MELIND co 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


f 
~  “AWING INK 


Here’s a new and improved 
drawing ink. Notice how freely 

| it flows. Absolutely will not | 
cake in bottle or on your draw- | 

ing pen or brush. | 
Covers thoroughly and easily. The India | 
black and white are completely opaque. Offer- 

ed in 20 waterproof colors. Resists erasure. 


Makes splendid reproductions. 


| Try JUSTRITE Drawing Ink just once. 
You'll be delighted with the results. You'll 
say Justrite is “Just right”. |} 


MANUFACTURED BY | 


| LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 1] 


The Frost company was short of skilled draftsmen 
to make separate drawings for each tool set-up, so 
Mr. Smith made a set-up for each job and photo. 
graphed it. By using these photographs less skilled 
operators were able to set up their jobs in half the 
time they required to figure out blueprints. 


Madison has new publications: This fall the Mad- 
ison schools published two fine parent handbooks, 
as well as a very complete and well organized Teach- 
ers’ Handbook. The two pictorial bulletins were 
aimed at parents of kindergarten and primary chil- 
dren. The former was brand new, and the primary 
bulletin a re-print from last year. The Teachers’ 
Handbook is full of information on salaries, school 
records, tests, textbooks, board rules, etc. Much of 
the written material in all three of these publications 
was prepared by teachers or teacher groups. Mrs. 
Margaret Parham, director of publicity and public 
relations, had the responsibility of putting all three 
bulletins in attractive printed form. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 

Miss Estelle Levy, 68, who taught in the Mil- 
waukee schools for 40 years before retiring four 
years ago died in a Milwaukee hospital the latter 
part of August. 

Winfred C. Howe, 66, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for 22 years, most of them in Milwaukee 
schools, died in Milwaukee last August. 


Michael M. Haney, 76, beloved school administra- 
tor in Monroe county, where he served as county 
superintendent for 20 years died at his home in 
Sparta the latter part of August. Before becoming 
head of the Monroe county schools Mr. Haney 
taught in the rural schools of Wisconsin for 17 years. 


Dr. Maxmillian A. Bussewitz, 75, professor at 
Marquette University from 1907 until his resignation 
because of ill health last February, died at a Mil- 
waukee hospital on Sept. 20. At one time Dr. Busse- 
witz was secretary of the WEA before the office 
was set up on a full-time basis. 

Mrs. Winifred V. Miller, 67, until recently a 
teacher in the Madison schools, died at her home the 
latter part of August. She was the widow of Harry 
L. Miller, first principal of Wisconsin High school 
in Madison. 


*Miss Marie L. Smith, 64, a teacher in Lincoln 











362 W. CHICAGO AVENUE High school, Milwaukee, was killed in an auto 
|| DEPT. 0 CHICAGO, ILL. accident near Elkhorn, Sept. 13. 
TEACHERS AGENCY —rorty-secono vear- 
Many Winter Openings Are Probable — We Want More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900. 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. 











58th Year 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Not in 13 years have opportunities for teachers been better. Need thou- 


< : sands of candidates for positions in best schools. Many for mid-year. 
A L B E R T Pre Enroll now. Blank sent on request. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City s 


Corresponding Agencies: 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash 








21st Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 








Write for free folder “The Teacher and the War Emergency” 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
ATiantic 6389 
910 Lumber Ex. Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 








The PARKE 


TEACHERS AGENCY —40th Year— 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
518-519 Beaver Ins. Bldg. 





Member N.A.T.A. Madison, Wis. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





us Good Neighbor publications: With increased in- 
terest in the history, politics, and economy of our 
South American neighbors many of the publishers 
are releasing books to better acquaint the youth of 
America with our neighbors to the south. Several 
interesting books or series of books on South America 
have reached our desk this fall. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have come out with a very 
colorful and interesting series of social studies read- 
ers, for ages 9-14, under the title New World 
Neighbors. Each book is of uniform size and length 
(64 pp., 514” x 814”), stiff binding, and sells for 
40¢ list. The entire series consists of sixteen separate 
books, with the entire series covering the living con- 
ditions, work, and culture of our neighbors in Ice- 
land, Greenland, Canada, Mexico, Central America, 
and the various countries of the southern hemisphere. 
For the most part the information is given in story 
form, though some of the books are straight descrip- 
tion or biographical. Each book is written by a per- 
son who has traveled extensively in the country 
written about, or is a resident of that country. In 
this way the material is very authentic, and has a 
Jocal flavor which adds a great deal to the interest 
of the book. 

Each book is beautifully illustrated in soft colors, 

as well as black-and-white prints, and the artists 
have captured the feeling and texture of South Amer- 
ican art. Another outstanding feature of the series is 
a carefully prepared glossary of Spanish words at the 
end of each book. , 
_ It's a fine series, full of delightful stories and in- 
formation to give children of the grades and junior 
high school a better understanding of our neighbors 
to the south. Further information, and descriptive 
material on the entire series, may be had by writing 
the Chicago office, 1815 Prairie Ave., or to the 
Wisconsin representative T. F. Hadley, 1 Virginia 
Terrace, Madison. 


Ginn & Co. has been a leader in publishing music 
books for schools, and we are pleased to note that 
they have expanded their service to acquaint teachers 
and students with the typical songs of South America, 
through a recent publication entitled The Latin- 
America Song Book (128 pp., 80¢ list). The book 
contains 72 songs, each typical of the life and cul- 
ture of South America or sections of the U. S. with 
Latin-American ties. Included are Spanish-American 
songs of the southwestern states, French-American 
songs of Louisiana, and French-Canadian songs, as 
well as songs from the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Splendid translations reflect as accurately as pos- 
sible the original version, with the original Spanish, 
Portugese, or French words given, as well as the 
translations. Explanatory notes and reproductions of 
color photos of native dances, scenes, etc. help make 
the book more meaningful. 
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For further information contact the Chicago office 
or a Wisconsin representative: Frank Moran, 810 
Huron Hill, Madison; E. N. Robinson, 609 W. 
Lakeside, Madison; or L. W. Weisel, 4001 N. 
Prospect, Milwaukee. 


Our South American Neighbors (American Book 
Co., Frances Carpenter, $1.16 list) is a social-studies- 
geography reader of special interest to students of 
the intermediate grades. The author is well known 
for her travel textbooks, and in this book has taken 
her young readers on an interesting imaginary air 
tour of South America, in which each country is 
visited. The content is broken up into four large 
units: the first a general over-view of South America; 
the second devoted to explorers and heroes; unit 
three to each South American country separately, its 
history, culture, and economic life; and unit four 
devoted to our relationships with the South Amer- 
ican countries and the importance of the Panama 
Canal. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs of 
the people, customs, and scenes of our neighbors to 
the south. The glossary index has words given with 
their South American pronunciation. 

Descriptive material from Chicago or by writing 


P. T. Wick, Merrill or R. J. Hoops, Edgerton 


8 A wide variety of literature: Last year one of the 
most comprehensive junior-senior high school litera- 
ture series came from the presses of the American 
Book Co., in the publication of their series The 
Realm of Reading. The entire series covers grades 
7-12, and consists of six separate books: Doorways 
(grade 7, 536 pp., $1.64 list); Trails (grade eight, 
594 pp., $1.72 list); Highways (grade nine, 636 pp., 
$1.92 list); Heritage (grade ten, 671 pp., $2.00 
list) ; and American Scene (754 pp., $2.20 list) and 
The English Scene (761 pp., $2.24 list) for grades 
eleven and twelve. 

As might be expected in a comprehensive series 
such as this, a great deal of research preceded its 
publication. Many teachers participated in the organ- 
ization of the material, with Walter Barnes, pro- 
fessor of the teaching of English, New York Uni- 
versity, as the person in charge of the program. All 
material was carefully selected on the basis of in- 
terest and the ability to comprehend the selections. 
A conscious effort was made to give young people 
contact with the literature of many nations, though 
naturally there is emphasis placed on the literature 
of our own country, and an equal diversification of 
emotions is found in the material chosen. Some is 
humorous, some is sombre, some is adventure, some 
is historical. Likewise, each book has a wide range 
of content as to types: narrative poems, lyric poems, 
essays, one-act plays, short stories . . . all find their 
way into the pages of this series. 
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A Magnificent Text book— 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LAW 


By 
R. Robert Rosenberg 


1. An April, 1942, publication — one of 
Gregg’s finest. 

2. Uses the Inductive Case-Method 
Approach 

3. Through content, uniq ue illustrations, 
and special chapters emphasizes the 
social aspects of law—the law of daily 
living. 

4. Planned and arranged in a way that 
gets the quick approval of business law 
teacher: 

9. Includes timed drills or tests 

6. By a brilliant author who is a veteran 
teacher of the subject 

7. Accompanied by a Teacher's Manual 
that is another of the famous Rosenberg 
aids for teachers. 


Write our nearest office for further 
information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 




















Each book has a periodic “interlude’’ in which the 
slower student can enjoy some easier reading and 
catch up with the rest of the class. And the needs 
of the above-average child are not forgotten, as books 
for extra reading are suggested in each book of the 
series. Another feature worth noting is the section 
devoted to short biographical sketches of all authors 
represented in the particular book being used. 

Material is arranged according to chronological 
grouping, grouping of authors, and type of material. 
Illustrations are adequate, but not an outstanding 
feature of the series. Emphasis is rather placed on 
content. 

Descriptive folders from the Chicago office or the 
Wisconsin representatives (listed above). 


@ Tops in Hobbycraft helps: The Webb Publishing 
Co. of St. Paul (with its Chicago office at 4618 
N. Ravenswood Ave.) is projecting a very interest- 
ing and attractive series of books under the series 
title The Hobbycraft Series. Plans are to publish a 
total of five books: Woodcraft, Needlecraft, Leather- 
craft, Ceramics, and Metalcraft. 

The first two—Woodcraft and Needlecraft—are 
already off the press, and they should find a ready 
market because of their attractiveness, practical or- 
ganization of content, and profuse illustrations. 
While the entire series is supposed to cover the age 
span of grades 3-8, these first two books are really 
aimed at grades 5 thru 8. 

Each book in the series is of uniform size (81/” 
x 11”), has a stiff cover, costs $1.60 list, and covers 
around 100 pages. The authors are William H. John- 
son, supt. of the Chicago schools, and Louis V. New- 
kirk, director of industrial arts for the Chicago 
schools. 
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The text is written in large, legible type, and the 
“how-to-do-it’”” drawings are very practical and of 
large enough size to be helpful to the student. The 
projects are those which will interest elementary 
children: dolls, garment protectors, stuffed animal 
toys, aprons, hats, bags, etc. for the Needlecraft book, 
and such woodwork projects as wren houses, games, 
toys, etc. of special interest to the boys in Woodcraft, 

It's a splendid series, and should have real appeal 
to schools equipped to offer craft training to young- 
sters of pre-high school age. 

For folders on the series write either the St. Paul 
or Chicago offices. 

The same two authors of the above clementary and 
junior high school series have joined forces to write 
a series of high school industrial arts paper covered 
books just published by the Macmillan Co. The two 
we have seen are The Graphic Arts (157 pp., $1.32), 
and The Metal Crafts (151 pp., $1.20 list), and 
both follow the same general style as the Hobbycraft 
series noted above. These two high school texts are 
paper bound, but the text and general illustration 
plan is the same as in the Hobbycraft series. 

The outstanding quality of all these Johnson- 
Newkirk books is the effectiveness of the illustrations 
and their relationship to a very practical and simply 
written text. 

If you are interested in the high school books 
write the Chicago office of the Macmillan Co., or 
one of their Wisconsin representatives: Geo. Huebsch, 
4334 N. Ardmore Ave., Milwaukee; R. L. Neale, 
916 Castle Place, Madison, or Orin Enerson, 
Waupaca. 


@ Wisconsin author of choral reading book: Out of 
the rich and varied experience of almost fifteen years 
teaching choral speaking at all levels from kinder- 
garten through teacher classes, Agnes Curren Hamm 
has constructed the ideal book for the needs of to- 
day’s teacher of choral speaking, entitled Choral 
Speaking Technique (The Tower Press, Milwaukee, 
$1.60 list). It is a book which trained teachers of 
speech can use with profit (it was used in the choral 
speaking course at Northwestern University this 
summer), it is at the same time the ideal book on 
choral speaking for teachers without a great amount 
of technical training in speech. Its rich store of de- 
lightful practice jingles, verses and poems is arranged 
to give systematic training in speech and diction. 
Teachers without speech background will be espe- 
cially grateful for the sure guidance Mrs. Hamm's 
book offers and for the delightfully non-technical 
approach to the technique of choral speaking. 


@ More Unitexts released: Last year one of the out- 
standing publication departures was the projected 
program of breaking down the field of social studies 
into Unitexts by Row Peterson & Co. They got off 
to a brilliant start with a wide selection in three 
basic fields: social education (Basic Soctal Education 
Series, edited by Richard W. Bardwell, who resigned 
his position with Row Peterson to accept the super- 
intendency at La Crosse), elementary science (Basic 
Science Education Series, edited by Bertha Morris 
Packer, teacher in the Laboratory schools of the 
University of Chicago, and checked by scientific 
leaders for content accuracy), and a stiff-backed series 
entitled The Way of Life Series, most suitable for 
youngsters of junior high school age. 

In each case these supplementary Unitexts were 
beautifully illustrated and extremely well written, so 
we are not surprised to see that the program has 
been expanded considerably. 
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Encycroparpra Britannica has 
turned all its resourcefulness to the 
publishing of a new, comprehensive 
World Atlas. It combines complete 
information with simplicity to be of 
maximum value for reference work. 

Large new maps Cover 12x16’) 
cover every country and political sub- 
division in the world. Effectively 
colored for quick reference. Clearly 
marked. Completely indexed, with 
100,000 entries. 

2546 tables give easy-to-use world 
statistics covering natural resources, 
production, trade and other pertinent 
information. All comparisons are 
made in American equivalents 
(dollars, tons, feet, etc.) for clarity. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


World Atlas is a complete atlas — done 
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BRITANNICA ANNOUNCES A NEW ATLAS 
—THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO COVERS! 


* 126 new complete maps in full color 

* Quick location of every place in the 
world 

* Complete summaries of world trade 
and resources 


* Geographical statistics charted and 
compared 


in the Britannica tradition. Hand- 
somely bound. Tough and durable 
for hard use. It has been printed in 
limited quantities, Write for complete 
information. Send the coupon now! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


WORLD ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive (Dept. WJ), Chicago 


Please send me complete information on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


Name__ 
Address 
City 


State 








New releases in the various fields are as follows: 

Basic Social Education Series: Man's Use of Plants 
and Animals, The Story of Trade, America’s Oil, 
Our Inland Seas (The Great Lakes), On the Air- 
ways, The Newspaper in American Life, Planning 
Cities For Today and Tomorrow, The Wise Con- 
sumer, Looking Ahead (a unit on choosing and 
preparing for a vocation, edited by J. W. M. Roth- 
ney, U. of W. School of Ed.), Money and Banks, 
Trade and Commerce, and these new publications 
on various phases of early American Life: On the 
Oregon Trail, Southern Colonial Days, New Amster- 
dam Colonial Days, Down the Santa Fe Trail, and 
Buffalo Caller (a story about a young Indian boy 
before the coming of the whites). Each book is il- 
lustrated in colored offset, each book is of equal 
length (36 pp.) and the price is 32¢ or 28¢ list. 

Basic Science Education Series: The Garden and 
Its Friends, Flowers, Fruits and Seeds, Reptiles, The 
Earth's Changing Surface, Life Through the Ages, 
Thermometers (Heat and Cold), Heat, Magnets, 
Toads and Frogs, Gravity, Animals of the Sea Shore, 
and You as a Machine. Like the Social Education 
Series each unit is 36 pp., price 28¢, and mar- 
velously illustrated in color 

The Way of Life Series gives junior high school 
students an insight into the various vocations which 
are making outstanding contributions to American 
life, and ways of living by various groups of our 
citizens not usually given a great deal of attention 
in texts on American life. The new books in this 
series are: Warriors of the Sea (our American 
Navy), Captains of the Sky (military pilots), To 
the Colors (the American Army), Keep ’em Flying 
(work of the aviation mechanic), Timber (the lum- 
berjack), Talking Wires (Western Union), Talking 
Shadows (Hollywood), Here Comes Tomorrow (the 
new and wonderful era of chemurgy with its devel- 
opment of plastics, etc.), Rolling Stones (civil en- 
gineering), Quicksand (life in the slums), Saddle- 
bag Folks (the mountaineers of Kentucky), and 
Island Gateway (the immigrant on Ellis Island). 

In each case these units of The Way of Life 
series are presented in the form of a story, with 
illustrations in black and white reproductions of 
photographs. Each book is bound with a stiff-covered 
back, is 64 pp. in length, and is priced at 96¢ list. 

With so many new books to note we cannot hope 
to review the contents. Most of our readers are al- 
ready acquainted with the three series mentioned 
above; if you are not we certainly urge that you 
secure descriptive literature from the publishers, in 
Evanston, Ill., or through their Wisconsin represen- 
tative, Harvey Hanlon, in Fond du Lac. 


@ Another Bridgman book for art teachers: Att 
teachers are well aware of the fact that Bridgman 
Publishers, Inc. of Pelham, N.Y. have long published 
outstanding books of value in the teaching of art. 
Recently they have published another book by George 
B. Bridgman entitled The Seven Laws of Folds (64 
pp., $2.50). Those acquainted with previous publi- 
cations by Mr. Bridgman can well appreciate the 
scholarly presentation of this latest contribution of 
his to the teaching of art. The book is profusely 
illustrated, with over 200 sketches and diagrams in 
deep-etched halftones made from pencil sketches of 
the author, showing how clothes and textiles should 
be drawn to bring out the beauty of folded material. 


@ Kid stuff: Over the summer time several childrens’ 
books have come in which we pause to briefly men- 
tion in passing. As usual, some of the most attractive 
are from the presses of Albert Whitman & Co. of 
Chicago. Two are supplementary readers for grades 
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three and four: Step Along and Jerry Jake, and The 
Little Lost Sioux. The first is a delightful picture. 
story book of the Tennessee mountains with the cen- 
tral characters an itinerant peddler and a young boy 
who longs to see the world beyond his home valley. 
Aimed at the fourth grade reading level. The Lost 
Sioux is a story based on an old Sioux legend. The 
author is a member of the Sioux Falls schools, in 
South Dakota, and the artist is a full-blooded Sioux. 
Ideal reading for boys in the third and fourth grades 
.. . Wee tots in kindergarten will enjoy Mother 
Goose Health Rhymes ($.75) in spite of the post- 
script moral to each. Sample: “Doctor Foster went 
to Glo’ster, In a shower of rain; He stepped in a 
puddle up to his middle, And now he is sick again 
(Wear rubbers and raincoats on rainy days)” . 

other Whitman books recently received are three 
more additions to the elementary science reader series 
prepared by the WPA Writers Project in Pennsyl- 
vania, each costing $.50: Television, Radio, Motion 
Pictures, Pigeons, Orchards, and Lumber. Each fol- 
lows the regular pattern of the previous publications: 
48 pages, big type, reading level middle grades. 

If any of your high school boys are still interested 
in airplane models they will make good use of a 
D. C. Heath publication entitled Asrplane Models 
and Aviation (43 pp., $.48). It’s full of fine draw- 
ings and explanatory copy. 

A fine library reference book for upper graders is 
a recent publication by A. S. Barnes & Co., N.Y., 
entitled Famous Explorers For Boys and Girls (161 
pp., $2). Of special interest to Wisconsin teachers 
as the author is Ramon P. Coffman, Madison juvenile 
writer who is famous the world over as “Uncle Ray”. 
The stories are full of adventure and good biography. 
Ranges from Marco Polo to Admiral Byrd. 


The Beckley—Cardy Co. of Chicago has recently 
published two supplementary readers. Al] Around Us 
(170 pp., $.80) is a first grade reader with only 183 
words above the primer level, all on the first grade 
level. The book is a continuous narrative of two 
small children and their community contacts. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. The River Book (251 pp., 
$.90) is a fine narrative for 5-6 graders. The story 
follows two boys who explore a typical river from 
its source to the sea. The story contains a wealth of 
information on river life, dams, bridges, power 
plants, etc. 

A good reader for first graders: Teachers of 
kindergarten and first grade may recall that during 
the past year the Albert Whitman Co. of Chicago 
published two colorful little supplementary readers 
in manuscript type entitled Surprise on Wheels and 
Wings Over The Woodshed, both by Margaret 
Friskey. She has recently published a companion book 
entitled A Goat Afloat ($1.00 list). Same characters 
and same illustrator. A lovely book with a plot 
appealing to youngsters. 


Several other Whitman books have come in just 
as we go to press. Any would make ideal Christmas 
gifts, if parents inquire. For Children 6-9: Suz) 
Goes to Mexico ($1.25) ... a little girl and her 
doll in many interesting travel experiences; Pedie 
and the Twins ($1.00) same format as A 
Goat Afloat (see above) with same type story; and 
a new Flicka, Ricka, Dicka book F. R. and D. and 
Their New Friend ($1.00). For older elementary 
children: White Stars of Freedom ($2.50) 
story of Basque country before the Spanish Revo- 
lution, and Nancy of Apple Tree Hill ($2.00) a de- 
lightful story of Tennessee life. All books are beau- 
tifully illustrated and would make fine gifts for 
children. 
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